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Schools Sixty Years Ago. 


A Comparative Study of Results in Spelling and Arithmetic in 1846 and 1905. 
By PRINCIPAL RILEY, Elm Street School, Springfield, Mass. 


A most remarkable piece of educational investigation has recently been accomplished at Springfield, Mass. It practically 
decides the question as to whether the schools of our fathers and grandfathers with their narrow curriculum, produced better 
spellers and better cipherers than the present day schools with their more elaborate programs. It came about in this way: 
About eight years ago, in cleaning out the garret of the old high school in Springfield, there was found in a rubbish heap 
a}bound volume containing spelling tests and examination questions with answers, of the year 1846. Dr. Balliet, to whose 
great work as superintendent is due the exceptionally good name of the city’s schools, placed the volume in his safe, and 
on leaving Springfield brought it to the attention of Mr. Riley, a very efficient and keen-sighted grammar school principal. 
Mr. Riley at once recognized the peculiar value of the find and made it the basis of a series of educational tests 
which established, beyond reasonable doubt, the superiority of the work of the modern elementary schools over those of 
sixty years ago. The results of his tests were published in the Springfield Republican and here reprinted in Taz Scnoou 
Journat, for the unusual value they have for educators. Since the appearance of Dr. Rice’s articles, in the Forum, on 
needed lines of educational research, this is probably the most important contribution made to tangible pedago For the 
want of testimony such as this there has been no end of lamentation over the decline of the efficiency of the schools in the 
so-called ‘‘practical” branches. We have been told in season and out of season that spelling and arithmetic were never more 
poorly taught than at present, and that the only salvation is to be found in a return to the three R fleshpots of old. Now 
comes the awful disillusionment of the pleaders for the ways of the fathers. There is no getting away from the cold logic 
of the tests — by Mr. Riley. He shows that the pupils attending the present day grammar schools of Springfield not 
only do much better in arithmetic, but spell better than their forebears in 1846.—Tue Epirtor. 


Can school children of to-day spell as well as the 
school children of half a century ago? Is arithmetic 
taught as effectively now as it was when our fathers 
and grandfathers were boys? .Are we neglecting the 
three R’s? These questions disturb teachers, agitate . > 
school boards, and sometimes produce violent con- Below are the words of the spelling test,—a for- 
troversies. The general opinion seems to be that in midable list,—with the results of the examination in 
the “common branches” the modern school is in-- 1846: 


The Grammar school pupils of to-day not only did 
much better work in arithmetic, but they actually 
averaged higher in spelling. 


The Bad Work in Spelling. 
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metic were reprinted exactly as they appeared in the 
original papers, and both tests were given under the 
direction of one principal. The children of five 
schools took part in the examination. The papers 
were sent to the directing principal, and he examined 
and marked according to a uniform standard, the 
papers of the new and old tests. Following are the 


results: 

1846 1905 
ns oS. ok avacns sures 85 245 
Spelling, per cent. correct ................ 40.6 51.2 
Arithmetic, per cent. correct ............. 29.4 65.5 





& Of the class of 1846, only 15 of the 85 pupils stood 
as high as 70 per cent. in this spelling test, the present 
“passing” mark in the schools. Two pupils had 
none spelled correctly; nine had only one right; 
while 23, or more than one-fourth of the entire class; 
misspelled 17 or more words. The mistakes were 
interesting. The*%31 pupils who misspelled ‘‘bap- 
tism”’ spelled it 15 different ways; and “heiress” was 
written by 48 pupils in 22 different ways. The fol- 
lowing words, taken from the papers in spelling and 








geography, prove that originality in spelling was not 
unknown to the children of Mr. Parish’s school: 


heirress babtism Agsta 
hurriss babtisism Bristle 
heirruss batism Suffork 
heirees { batisim Midlesex 
heirness baptsim Esexx 
hieress baptisim Berkshiere 
heress baptisimn Eirie 
hirress baptisem Ontareio 
hereis baptisom Mane 
airress baptisum Vamont 
airess baptisemn Rodiland 
airest baptisim Connetticut 
airresst baptysm Cornedicut 
airhess baptisiam Newjessy 
arress baptiasm . Pencilvany 
arris Louseanna 
arriss . Mishegan 
aries Mysurie 
ariest ; Misury 
areress) 

arerest 

eirress 


Many Mistakes in Arithmetic. 


Below are the problems in arithmetic: 


1. Add together the following numbers: Three thousand 
and nine, twenty-nine, one, three hundred and one, sixty-one, 
sixteen, seven hundred two, nine thousand, nineteen and a 
half, one and a half. 

2. Multiply 10008 by 8009. 

3. A In a town five miles wide and six miles long, how many 
acres 

4. How many steps of two and a half feet each will a per- 
son take in walking one mile? 

5. What is one-third of 1754? 

6. A boy bought three dozen of oranges for 374 cents and 
sold them for 14 cents apiece; what would he have gained if he 
had sold them for 2} cents apiece? 

7. There is a certain number, one-third of which exceeds 
one-fourth of it by two; what is the number? 

. What is the simple interest_of $1200 for 12 years, 11 
months, and 29 days? 


More than one-fourth of the examples were passed 
over as too difficult to attack, and the incorrect 
answers were so far from the mark as to overwhelm 
one with the conviction that the children were en- 
tirely lacking in power to mentally approximate the 
results. Answers to the fifth example varied from 
5} to 6312. Below are some of the incorrect answers 
to the problem in simple interest—a problem which 
was worked correctly by only 13 pupils. Dollar 
signs, decimal points, and commas are the pupils’, 
the first two conspicuous chiefly by their absence: 

$87.58.00; $93.58; $114.00; $179.80; 907.92; $937.80; 
$9328.00; 93.28; 96.86;115.08; 2.15.80; 449.500; 475.00; 
638.00; 932.200; 1860,58; 93,580; 491040: 892800; 319663; 
1908000; 110,88,05; 4593600; 5587200; 770017400; 110389- 
80000; 723. 

Less than one-half of the class got the correct an- 
swer to.the first example; 50 had the second correct; 
only 11 secured the desired result in the fourth, and 
seven—all boys—obtained the mastery in the fifth. 
Of 29 girls, not one had the right answer to the fourth 
or sixth, and only three worked the interest problem 
to a successful conclusion. The girls averaged 9 per 
cent. on the test. 


The Geography Was Poor. 


Fully as interesting were the results in geography. 
This examination consisted of 12 questions, all tests 
of the memory. Twelve pupils thought the St. 
Lawrence river flowed north, nine south, seven east, 
four west, 22 northeast, two northwest, four south- 
east; 11 southwest, and one north and south. One- 
third of the class couldn’t name a single county in 
Massachusetts; another third named less than one- 
half of them; while two pupils wrote Worcester, 
Providence, Lowell, and Hartford as the only coun- 
ties they could remember. -The last question was, 
What is the largest river in the eastern — of 
Massachusetts?” Twenty-three pupils failed to 
answer it; 24 named the Merrimac; 22, or one-fourth 
of the class; wrote “Connecticut,” and among the 
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other answers were St. Lawrence, Hudson, Missis- 
sippi, and Fall River. 


Successful Career of Pupils. 


Among those who were most successful in the tests 
were two boys who are still living in Springfield. One 
has been mayor of the city, the other is a leader in 
business life. Some of the girls and boys who failed 
in spelling became leaders as well. One girl, who 
attempted only four of the eight examples, and had 
them all wrong, became an honored member of the 
Springfield school board. A boy who missed 19 of 
the 20 words and who solved only three of the eight 
examples correctly, became president of a bank. His 
life as a citizen was truly noble and at his death his 
city paid unusual honor to his memory. Another 
boy is to-day at the head of a bank in Albany. Still 
another boy who could not do a single =r and 
who could spell but six words correctly became 
mayor of a western city. There is more to life than 
spelling and arithmetic, and the school-room esti- 
mate of a child is often apt to be narrow and unjust. 
The value of a life is more often determined by qual- 
ities of character which cannot be measured by a 
spelling test nor by school standards. 


Cenditions in the Old Schools. 


Were these comparative tests fair? Were not the 
schools conducted in such a manner in 1846 as to 
make a “‘fair test’”’ impossible to-day? Was not the 
school year much shorter than it is now? Were not 
the high school pupils much younger than the present 
9th-grade children? Should not these tests have 
been given to pupils of the 8th or possibly the 7th 
grade? These questions can be answered only by 
giving some facts about the schools of 1846. 

The Springfield high school in 1846 was located on 
State street, on the site of the present court house. 
The building was of brick, and two stories high, with 
an entrance on State street. It must have been 
about 80 or 90 feet long and 50 or 60 feet wide. There 
was a house between it and Elm street, and a lane 
connected the two streets west of the school. This 
high school was organized in 1841 for the center dis- 
trict of the town. Rev. Samuel Lawton was its first 

rincipal, and was succeeded in 1844 by Ariel Parish. 

ear the close of Mr. Lawton’s term the building was 
somewhat remodeled,—a two-story addition being 
built on the State street end. This addition pro- 
vided recitation rooms on each floor, and it was 
surmounted by a bell-tower. On the first floor of 
the building were two rooms; one, on the east side; 
occupied by primary pupils, the other, on the west 
side, used for intermediate classes. On the second 
floor were the grammar and high schools. The 
furniture on this floor consisted of painted pine desks 
roughly finished. These desks and their supports 
were entirely of wood, and were made to accommo- 
date pupils singly. The double desks with iron sup- 
ports were just coming into use and were installed 
in the new building on Court street, which was 
opened a few years later. There was a raised plat- 
form, two steps in height, in the south end of the 
room, which had to be crossed by children in passing 
from the main room to the recitation rooms. The 
principal’s desk stood near the center of the raised 
platform. While Mr. Parish was ‘che 3y the whole 
second floor in the older part of the building was all 
one room. As the room was more than twice as 
large as one of our school-rooms, there was no diffi- 
culty in conducting several recitations at the same 


time. 

In 1864 the high school was in fair condition. It 
consisted of about 100 pupils, who were conside 
well fitted for high school work. Mr. Parish, the 
principal, tells us in his report that 14 years before 
‘a second male teacher was employed, who took off 
a large class of the younger and most backward 
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pupils.” The foreign, non-English-speaking ele- 
ment, which makes instruction so difficult in many 
of the local schools to-day, was entirely lacking. 

The school year was longer than it is now. The 
report of the school committee for the year 1846 tells 
us that the school year commenced on the Monday 
after ‘“‘Thanksgiving week,” and consisted of four 
terms of 11 weeks each,—a total of 44 weeks of actual 
school work. Children attended school six hours a 
day, from 9 o’clock to 12, and from 1.30 to 4.30. 
During the summer term school began at 8 o’clock 
and lasted until 5, the two sessions being each three 
hours in length, with an interval of three hours be- 
tween. Our school year is approximately 1000 
hours in length,—40 weeks of 25 hours each. In 
1846 schools were in session about 1840 hours,—44 


weeks of 30 hours each. The child who attended . 


school three years then spent as many hours in school 

as one who attends four years now. 

The work had been supervised, and Springfield 
schools were even then among the best. Springfield 
was the first town in Massachusetts to appoint a man 
as superintendent of schools who was not already on 
the school board. Samuel S. Greene began his work 
as superintendent of schools in October, 1840, six 
years before these tests were given. He held two 
meetings of teachers each week, one in the north part 
of the town and one in the south. The result of his 
work was epitomized by Horace Mann in a letter to 
the Springfield committee early in 1842. The letter, 
after referring to a recent visit by Mr. Mann to seven 
of Springfield’s schools, says: ‘“‘I am sure your 
schools have made more progress within the last 
18 months than during the three previous years.” 
Francis Dwight, editor of the New York District 
School Journal, who had been for many years well 
acquainted with Springfield schools and who had 
recently visited a number of them, wrote about the 
same time in the highest terms of the “evidences of 
vigorous and true advancement.” This pioneer 
work in expert supervision was indicative of the 
earnest, aggressive manner in which the Springfield 
school board attacked the problem of common school 
education, and it placed the public schools of the 
town among the best in the state. 

The average age at which pupils entered high 
school was as high as it is to-day. In 1846, of the 
8,351 pupils enrolled in Springfield, 166 were over 
16 years of age. As many as 60 or 70 of these must 
have been in the high school; this would leave in the 
grammar schools about 100, or 3 per cent. of the 
total number enrolled. Last year, of the 9,576 
pupils enrolled below the high school, only 238, or 
less than 24 per cent., were over 154 years of age. In 
1846 there were 53 children under four years of age 
attending school; last year, excluding kindergartens, 
there were only 24 children under five years. These 
figures prove that in 1846 larger proportions of the 
children enrolled below the high school were under 
five years of age, and over 16 than is true at the 

resent time. We would conclude also that as the 

igh school course covered three years the average 
age of the pupils of the old high school would be 
about the same as that of the pupils who are doing 
the second year’s work in the high school to-day. 

The course of study in 1846 was quite definite. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and spelling 
were about all the branches taught below the high 
school. Spelling was strongly emphasized, as the 
following extracts from the course of study and high 
school principal’s report show: 

No one shall be advanced to the second class (third year 
primary) who cannot spell with ease and propriety the words 
in ‘My First School Book.” 

_ No one to be advanced to the first class (fourth year 
primary) who cannot spell words easily in the first fifty pages 
of the Spelling Book. ; 

Accuracy in spelling and excellence in reading are deemed 


of the first importance. _. 
Ability to spell correctly is deemed highly important, as 
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lying at the foundation of all requirements, without which"no 
person can be accurate or intelligible as a scholar, or ever 
safe from exposure to great mortification in after life. is 

oe ge exercises are required in this branch (in the high 
school), which are — criticised until the pupils make it 
obvious that they are no longer necessary. 

How many of the 1,320 hours were given to drill in 
spelling it would be difficult to tell. With Spring- 
field at one end of the state declaring that ability to 
spell lay ‘‘at the foundation of all requirements,”’ 
and that “‘no person could be intelligible as a scholar” 
without it; and Cambridge at the other end urging 
the use of the spelling book as a book which in the 
day of the fathers was “ever acknowledged ‘the only 
sure guide to the English tongue,’ ” we may reason- 
ably conclude that not only in Springfield, but thru- 
out the state, spelling was given the place of promi- 
nence. These facts and statistics seem to prove that 
Springfield’s schools were such in 1846 that those who 
took the tests originally had many advantages over 
the ninth grade pupils to whom the tests were given 
last spring. English was spoken in all the homes; 
the school year was one-third longer than it is now; 
six years before the tests were given a superintendent 
had begun his expert work; there were few studies; 
hence more time could be given to each; the high 
school was well established, as it had been in exist- 
ence five years under two able principals; the young 
and backward children had been taken out of the 
high school nearly two years before; and, finally; 
the average age of the pupils was higher than that of 
the present ninth grade. Yet the tests clearly es- 
tablished the superiority of the modern school in the 
‘‘eommon branches” spelling and arithmetic. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the schools of 
half a century ago,—and much can be said,—these 
old test papers present indisputable evidence of their 
inferiority as compared with the schools of the pres- 
ent day. Those who are thoroly familiar with the 
modern school readily see why the work in reading; 
spelling, and arithmetic is better to-day than it could 
have been years ago. Excluding the text-books in 
geography, history, and physiology, 11 different 
books were read below the high school, in 1846, about 
one a year; children now read 78, or about eight each 
year, in taking the same course. The taste for read- 
ing is to-day stimulated and directed and from the 
amount and quality of the reading matter, the child 
acquires a larger vocabulary and learns to spell many 
new words unconsciously. Children are not only 
receiving much solider and more sensible and skilful 
instruction in the three R’s, but many of their homes 
are being elevated, and their lives broadened and 
enriched, and their usefulness and capacity for en- 
joyment increased as never before. The old schooll 
in its meagerness, starved the imagination and emo- 
tions, and its harsh discipline suppressed and warped 
activities. Even a superficial reading of the old 
records and reports prove that the intelligent people 
of those times were cognizant of its defects and 
struggled to remedy them. The leading educators 
of to-day are probably fully as cognizant of the de- 
fects of the modern school and are struggling with 
equal sincerity and earnestness for better things. 

CEPI 
The Next N. E. A. Convention. 


Sec’y Irwin Shepard of the N. E. A. announces 
that the next meeting of the association will be held 
in San Francisco July 9-13, 1906. Dr. Shepard also 
calls attention to the conference of the department 
of superintendence of the association, which will be 
held in Louisville, Ky., Feb. 27, 28, and March 1. 
Supt. John W. Carr, president of the department, has 
decided upon the following round tables in addition 
to the regular program: City superintendents of 
larger cities, led by Dr. Ida Bender, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
intermediate, and smaller cities, led by Dr. J. H. 
Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala.; state and county 
superintendents and reformed spelling. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 


An Important Commendation of Good Salaries 
for Teachers. 


Hon. John J. Delaney, Corporation Counsel of 
New York city, took advanced stand on the matter 
of teachers’ wages at the dinner of the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association, November 18th. 

“There are none of the functions of municipal 
government,” said he, “more important than yours. 
It is absolutely essential that the very best people 
should besecured for the work of teaching, and that 
they should be treated in the best way in order that 
they may keep up their efficiency. 

“When a teacher is paid no more than a member 
of the street cleaning department, or any of the em- 
ployees of the city who, do not require a long and 
expensive preparation, I say this is not right. In 
this so useful and so arduous a calling the laborer is 
worthy of the hire. It is the duty of the city to see 
that the hire is made worthy of the laborer.”’ 

Considering all the circumstances of the past these 
words of Counsellor Delaney are remarkable. He 
fills a position the occupant of which preceding him, 
only one term intervening, sent to Aibeteay an attor- 
ney to oppose the passage of the bill which promised 
to New York teachers the salaries they now receive. 
Fifteen members of the board of education appeared 
on the floor of the executive chamber on that occa- 
sion arguing against the signing of the bill. Now 
there is not a member of the board who would recom- 
mend its repeal. Repeatedly, since then, the gen- 
tlemen who spoke against the measure have re- 
marked, “‘ Well, I guess time has shown that it was 
a good thing after all. Mr. Delaney, coming upon 
the scene at a later time, tho only five years after- 
those trying days, an official within whose purview 
must be all the activities of the city government, 
reverses the policy which has been in practice in 
American city governments so long. Instead of 
letting the schools come in last, after the streets are 
paved and the bridges are built, declares no munici- 
pal concern more important than the conduct of 
good schools. 

Mr. Delaney would be the last man to claim new- 
ness or originality for the portion of his speech quoted 
above. On the contrary, he alluded to the state- 
ment as a commonplace that everybody knows. The 
novelty of it consists in being expressed by a leading 
official of a city government, a man in no wise having 
the slightest reason for seeking to flatter or cajole 
the teachers. It means that a student of municipal 
affairs, a guardian of the city treasury states as an 
axiomatic truth that no corporation interest is 
superior to good education, that good education 
requires good teachers, that good teachers require 
good pay. Sole 

This incident deserves widespread publication by 
teachers thruout the country as marking a great 
progress in salary reform. Five years ago, strenuous 
opposition to good teaching wages was the stand of 
mayor, comptroller, corporation counsel, and board 
of education. Upon the difficult passing of the law 
came prophecies of financial disaster to follow the 
tremendous salary expense imposed upon the city. 
Each time the legislature met the law committees of 
the teachers’ associations scanned with anxiety the 
list of measures introduced, dreading the safety of 
the Ahearn-Davis Law. When an improved and 
extended pension bill came up there were not a few 
of the cautious educational people who feared that it 
might threaten the salary schedules that had been 
so long worked for. Not a suggestion to attack 
them was put forward. The pension bill was passed. 
And now New York’s Corporation Counsel, officially 
and avowedly speaking for the mayor, pronounces 


nothing yet done too good for so necessary and val- 
uable a class of the city’s servants as the teachers. 
Chicago, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia papers please 
copy! 

New York’s example to the country as to how its 
teachers should be treated has proved to be no 
accidental spurt. It is a continuous performance 
that has won to the ranks of applauders its ablest 
critics. Bravo and Hear, Hear! 


SPN 


From a Tenderfoot. 


CHARITY, Ind. 
Miss Josephine Armstrong, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dear Jo—Well, here I am, in the wilds of a small 
Hoosier town, ag ap school.” I don’t know 
whether I like my job or not; of course it is not as 
thrilling as “keeping company” with a ’Varsity 
man, but I do not dislike it, not as bad leastaways 
as some of those dreadful Vassar exams., leaving out, 
of course, the jam and chafing-dish afterwards. 

I am teaching the second grade and studying 
“bumps.” There are “bumps” and “‘bumps,” but 
to bump up against an irate parent must be soul- 
firing. I have taught one week, five days, two 
thousand one hundred minutes! Think of it! I am 
getting advance sheets ready for the publication of 
a book, ‘Training the Young,” ‘Intelligence of 
Animals,” “Little School Marms’ Talks,” or some 
equally stirring title. 

The children have been rather good so far, but 
some are awfully dumb, probably inherited from 
some good Puritan forebear who would rather kill 
Indians than teachers. 

We have some form of opening exercises every 
morning. The first day I thought it would be well 
to open school by repeating the Lord’s Prayer. So 
we started gaily in and finally one little youngster 
and I were saying the Pater Noster alone. That so 
rattled me that I forgot the last of the prayer and 
said, “For the present and past, Amen.” 

We have a supervisor who comes around every 
week; he is hopelessly old and utterly impossible; 
you might as well keep your smiles for impressible 
youth. We have an old book (“‘Doomsday’’), where 
we have to keep the lessons of each day written 
down. We have to visit the parents; I haven’t 
visited any yet; ‘‘sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” We have to work on Saturdays at the 
school building. Think of it! They don’t want 
anything here, just a little planet with a gilt fence 
around it, and my best pair of kid gloves going to 
the bad for the want of a stitch. 

I am going to take the ‘‘kids” to the woods 
to-morrow, if it don’t rain—hope it will! 

Every day when I come home I think $2.50 little 
girl and cheer up, for I see the golden lining to that 
cloud. A thousand years from now there will be no 
torturing schools, and oh! I saw such a love of a 
hat, which I am going to purchase to-morrow. 

Oh, so very many quaint and odd things are said 
by the dear little fellows. The other day I asked 
what a hill was good for, and a little hand came up: 
‘To raise potatoes in!”’ And that raised a laugh. 
There is the back-seat shaver; he makes more of a 
teacher out of me than all the rating ‘‘supts.” Of 
course he makes my life perfectly miserable some- 
times, but we must gO down into the depths to enjoy 
the heights. 

Dear, I have been talking “shop.” But my realm 
is only four walls, and one of them—black. Be kind 
to me and tell me what is happening in the cap and 
gown world. Your loving chum, : 

GLADYS. 
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Teaching Children Respect. 


The following interesting letter signed ‘‘ Nerina” 
was recently addressed to the editor of the Boston 
Transcript. Thru your columns, begins the 
writer, I would like to call attention to a fact which 
I have observed in recent years among school chil- 
dren and ask,—Has the age of respect for the school 
teacher left us? 

Are we entering upon an era of child rule in the 
school as well as in the home? Is the school teacher 
a necessary evil, to be poorly fed, housed, paid? 

I followed a group of boys and girls the other day, 
and overheard them speak of certain teachers as 
“‘Jonesie,”’ ‘‘ Hawkeye,” “‘Hannah,”’ The principal 
passed, but not one of the group betrayed the slight- 
est sign of recognition. 

Respect for the teacher is gained thru her person- 
ality, her tact, frequently thru her disposition in 
class. Missionary she is, and whatever her source 
of good discipline may be, she needs and should com- 
mand the respect of every child to bring success and 
advancement to her work. Codéperation is the 
fountain from which she draws her life. 

Much of this disrespect for the teacher arises from 
two causes. First, educators, forgetful of every- 
thing else, have labored with “courses of study”’ and 
filled the curriculum until there is not time enough 
for the pupil to learn one thing well, and common 
pe ia has been slighted with the results we see. 

ow glaring is this fault of ours when compared with 
the grace and courtesy of the European waif. It 
would be far better to take the time now devoted to 
child study and nature study, and teach our boys 
and girls ‘‘manners”’ even as our grandparents under- 
stood the term—simply an observance of common 
rules. Second, the teacher herself is careless in 
exacting politeness from even the smallest child, and 
in radiating the refinement and firmness within her- 
self which must be born of perfect self-control. 

Every year, younger teachers are employed for the 
grades, and the cry all along the line seems to be, 
“The younger the teacher the better.”” Here lie the 
causes of the growing disrespect. . 

Fresh from the normal school she is full of theory, 
but very little or no knowledge of the boy as we find 
him in our towns outside the model class. 

In all things America is rapid. She does not put 
time and labor enough into a life work. A teacher’s 


' profession is no exception. 


The time was when men and women of settled 
minds were employed. Men and women who, tho 


not in ruts, were experienced with child nature and 


for whom parents as well as agi had a deep respect. 

Parents to-day seem to be wandering in a haze, 
and dazed as to the best discipline, if any, for their 
children. Until they decide, homeopathic doses 


are given to the dears, who are kept in glass cases, 


while the Bible command about the rod is carefully 
veiled from the light of the twentieth century. 
Consequently, we are rearing a race of toughs, who 
later will defy law and order. My knowledge of 
boys is, that any boy who has a spark of justice in 
him has a downright respect for the judicious use of 
It is a grave mistake to grant a certificate 


has apprenticed herself one year at least in addition 
to her normal course, under a successful teacher in 
the grade preferred. Not until she is twenty-five 
should she be given charge of a room. 

In America the pendulum has swung too far. We 
have gone mad over the value of youth in the busi- 
hess world, as well as in the educational world. 
Brilliant lights rise, flash for a time and die out, 
leaving the field to another light, which in turn fol- 
lows the way of its predecessor. We have not yet 
reached the period in our advanced civilization when 
the experience and judgment of the years from fifty 
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to sixty may, with advantage to the world, be laid 
aside, and in its place employ gay youth, inexper- 
ienced, and often unqualified. 
BPR . 
Progress of the “ New Musical E.du- 
cation.” 
What Has Been Done in the Normal School. 
By CARROLL BRENT CHILTON. 


“Quis custodiat custodes?’”’ (Who shall guard the 
guardsmen?) says the old epigram. Similarly one 
might ask, ‘‘Who shall teach the teachers?” The 
very genius of the organization of Christianity lay in 
the training of certain teachers who should announce 
the Gospel of Light. 

In modern arts and sciences, we know that didac- 
tic teaching in any field has grave limitations. There 
is something in the mind that inevitably resents the 
attempt to impose principles upon it from without. 
The rise of laboratories in all the arts and sciences 
can only mean that, not teachers can teach, but the 
things themselves are instructive. 

Who doubts but that the science teaching of the 
future will be by teaching not by precept but by 


. example—by observation of natural laws of chem- 


istry, biology, electricity, in actual operation, accom- 
panied by vitalizing explanations from the teacher. 

Among the arts, music is fortunate in having 
already developed a laboratory system, by means of 
which the real jacts of music—her symphonies, cham- 
ber music, oratorios, and operas—can be made 
familiarly known to young people, during their most 
impressionable period, remaining thereafter a men- 
tal impression for life! 

Progressive educators saw quickly the advantage 
of the Pianola in the normal school, where the 
teachers at least, can begin to acquire a familiar 
knowledge of the treasures of musical literature, as a 
preliminary step to imparting this knowledge to their 
future charges. 

The new plan of teaching comprehension of music 
by actual hearing, has been for some time in opera- 
tion at the Framingham normal school, Framing- 
ham, Mass., at the Teachers college of Columbia 
university, at the Crane normal institute of music, 
at the Weston normal school, Weston, Oregon, at the 
Oregon state normal school, Monmouth, Oregon, 
at the Hyannis normal school, Hyannis, Mass., at the 
Northern normal school, Marquette, Mich., at the 
New York training school for teachers, New York 
city, at the American institute of applied music, 
New York city, at the state normal school, Ply- 
mouth, N. H., etc., etc. 

The method of use varies with the differing con- 
ditions at each place, but usually the instrument is 
installed in a class-room in which the history and 
music are taught. 

Sometimes the study takes the form of a course 
in the great composers, but in either case, the music 
itself is the main object of the work. 

Taking for example, the first symphony of Beet- 
hoven—the work is played thru from beginning to 
end without comment, to enable the class to receive 
a general impression of its spirit. At future sessions, 
each movement is taken up in detail and played and 
analyzed according to the instruction’ book, the 
teacher reading first, the general account of the work, 
the circumstances attendant upon its composition, 
first production, etc., then passing to the considera- 
tion of the details of each movement, first of the 
spirit or meaning, then of the structure. 

This process of repetition with explanation is the 
keynote of the ‘‘ New Musical Education.”’ Without 
repetition music cannot be understood at all. 

In the ‘‘New Musical Education” not only may 
the music be repeated as often as desired without 
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additional cost or labor, but any intelligent teacher 
can learn in a week to manipulate the instrument 
and to conduct a class according to the courses pre- 
pared by experts and furnished to schools in com- 
plete working form. 

Besides its function as a laboratory instrument 
as above described, the Pianola is available at all 
times for school marches, for the private study of 
operas, symphonies, and the like, by teachers and 
principals, and for school entertainments. 

Actual experience has shown that the presentation 
of music in this manner may be made fascinating 
to young people in homes as well as schools. 

At the Wadleigh high school in New York city, at 
the New York training college for teachers, at the 
Brooklyn training college for teachers, at the Morris 
high school, at the De Witt Clinton high school, 
experimental lecture-recitals on this plan were 
received last year with unmistakable delight, due to 
the natural magic exerted by music on the minds of 
the young. 

_ Principals and teachers are also evincing the 
liveliest interest in the new form of music study, and 
now that nearly fifty educational institutes, begin- 
ning with Harvard and Columbia, have adopted the 
Pianola as an indispensable aid to music study, the 
indications are that the new plan will be in universal 
use before many years have gone by. 

Among these institutions the normal school hes 
seemed the natural point of entry, where, most of all, 
the need of the new music is experienced. 

In another paper will be printed extracts from a 
sample lecture used to demonstrate the new mvsic 
teaching plan in a normal and high school. 

This lecture will have for its subject, ‘‘ Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathetique.”’ 


BPI 


Harvard and New England Conservatory Join 
Hands. 


It has been announced from Boston that “‘recip- 
rocal relations” have been established between 
Harvard university and the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. This is one of the first alliances of its 
kind in the country, and coming after the defeat cf 
the Tech-Harvard ‘“‘merger” it has been enthusi- 
astically received by educational people as typical 
of other arrangements that may be made later. It 
is not in any sense an absorption of one institution 
by another, for each aksolutely maintains its own 
identity. 

It has been provided specifically that students of 
music at the university in Cambridge may hence- 
forth take part of their work at the conservatory’s 
new building in the Fenway district of Boston three 
miles away, and that the courses thus pursued may 
be counted toward the degrees of A. B. and A. M. 
Students at the conservatory, on the other hand, 
are to be permitted to attend certain of the courses 
offered at Harvard, notably those in English, French, 
German literature, English composition, fine arts, 
physics (especially acoustics), and public speaking. 

This arrangement grew out of a tentative one 
entered into about three years ago at the prompting 
of the director of the New England conservatory, 
Mr. George W. Chadwick. A proposal wes made 
at that time to President Eliot and to the Harvard 
music department, then in charge of Prof. John 
Knowles Paine, that some of the advanced students 
of the university take advantage of certain facilities 
at the conservatory. Notable among the oppor- 
tunities offered was the privilege of membership in 
the conservatory orchestra, which is complete in 
organization and which offers admirable training in 
the principles and practice of orchestral music. It 
was provided not only that some of the students 
should be permitted to play in the orchestra, but 
that those doing advanced work in composition 
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might from time to time have their works performed 
before critical audiences. 

So successful was the plan then laid out that the 
present alliance has been concluded in accordance 
with a scheme of credits established by: President 
Eliot, Assistant Professors Spaulding and Converse 
of the Harvard music department; and the author- 
ities of the conservatory. 

Of the ultimate benefits of such reciprocity in 
education there would seem to be no doubt. It is 
in line with the much talked of alliances of Columbia 
university with schools of music and the fine arts in 
New York city. The possibility that college music 
instruction will be too theoretical is removed by 
the participation of the students in the very practical 
instruction of a thoroly equipped conservatory. The 
tendency, on the other hand, of music students to 
specialize too closely and to know nothing but music 
is likely in part to be overcome by the chance of com- 
ing into contact with the more liberal culture of the 
college. 

EP 


Teachers as Conductors and Motormen. 


Complaints are heard again this winter in the 
middle west that young men school teachers are 
scarce in the rural districts because the electric roads 
have gathered them all in as motormen and conduc- 
tors. What with the superior wages offered by the 
street railway companies and the greater prospects 
of advancement, the ambitious young fellow often 
finds that there is every reason why he should choose 
to stand on the car platform rather than sit behind 
the teacher’s desk. 

In studying the records of such a corporation as 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company, which, 
because of the high wages it offers and the satisfac- 
tory conditions of operation, secures perhaps as high 

_a grade of employees as any street car company in 
the country, one is surprised to note how many of 
the newly elected conductors, motormen, and guards 
report teaching as a former occupation. Some of 
these, of course, are country lads who have taught 
for a term or two in district schools and are hardly 
to be accounted amongst those who ever seriously 
intended to make teaching their profession. 

Amongst their companions these ex-teachers are 
certain to find others from similar walks in life. 
There is a surprising number of ex-clergymen in the 
industrial army of the Elevated Company. Many 
of these, no doubt, are men who have become dis- 
couraged in the task of maintaining congregations in 
country towns where the population is diminishing, 
and regard for religious traditions and customs on 
the wane. 

Literary men, too, may be discovered among the 
conductors and motormen of the lines that converge 
upon the Hub. An ex-editor and an ex-playright 
have been noted. One of the most popular and 
efficient conductors is a poet whose work has ap- 
peared in newspapers and magazines of standing. 
Another man was at one time a well known orchestra 
player and composer of mvsic. 

These typical examples explain the dearth of can- 
didates for teaching and the ministry, of which 
complaints have been so frequent in recent years. 

The road lies straight upward for the efficient. 
Every one of the four district superintendents of the 
Boston system started on the car platform, and a 
number of graduates of the road—-if they may be so 
called—are now holding very important positions in 
other places—one as general superintendent of the 
electric. system of Manila; another as superinten- 
dent of the street car lines in New Orleans, and so 
on. In view of such chances the young man is apt 
to feel that a present wage of $2.25 a day, with the 
possibility of a salary later on of from $10,000 to 
$40,000 a year, affords him something much better 
than is offered in the lower grades of teaching. 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


Onder this head are given practica] suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. Itisto be 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 


understood that all notes of schoo) supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


nd many valuable notes from the educational snpply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kaitor of Toe 


ScHoor JouRNAL. 61 East 9th street, New York city, 


Unnatural Postures in Hand-Writing. 


In an interesting and exhaustive article in the Medical 
Record, Dr. George M. Gould of Philadelphia says that care- 
ful and trustworthy statistics show that on the average 
twenty-seven per cent. of the pupils in the primary grades 
of the schools of Europe have lateral spinal curvature. Dr. 
Gould has not been able to present statistics for American 
school children, but is convinced that great harm is being 














_ Fig. 1,—The con non, bitin th» pictar> somewhat exaggerated writ- 
ing malposture method of holdin z tae »en, skewing the paper, bending 
of body. torsion of head, etc., in order to give a clearer view of the 
writing-field. : 


done them‘also_by,unwise methods of teaching writing and by 
the use of certain school desks. 

> One of the first necessities of a child in writing is to assume 
a position so as to be able to see his pen point. In order that 
he may do this it becomes necessary to place the paper and 
his hand so as to prevent the latter from getting between his 
eye and the paper. The ‘‘correct’’ method as taught by 
teachers, says Dr. Gould, ignores this prime necessity. The 
method compels the child to sit and hold his pen in such a 
manner that his hand is directly in the line of his vision. No 
one ever wrote a line in this position, simply because he could 
not see the letters he was making. 

When a pupil is required to assume the ‘‘correct”’ position 
he immediately disobeys the teacher and varies one or all of 
the position3, postures, etc., so that the dominant eye has 
an unobstructed view of the wiiting field. (Fig. 1.) 

But the difficulty of writing in these postures and conditions 
is greatly increased by the flat desk, and is almost done away 
with by an inclination of the desk leaf or writing board at an 
angle of thirty degrees. The ink will still flow from the pen 
with the leaf at this angle, the position of the head and body 
will be made most comfortable and hygienic, and the uncon- 
scious tendency to bend the head nee | Ce is neutralized. 

Organizers, teachers, trustees, furniture makers, and par- 
ents have too often failed to notice that children differ in 
height from adults, differ also from each other, and that they 
have a habit of growing. Even the most progressive in very 
recent years have not: come to a thorogoing knowledge of 
these simple facts, and have not made the school desks and 
seats to conform accurately to them. What is now needed 
is mechanical constructions which will meet the differences 
of each child in an easy and perfect manner. 

As a hint as to how this should be done, Dr. Gould suggests 
that the child’s feet must rest lightly and naturally upon the 
floor, with the knees bent at about a right angle, and the body 
at the proper distance from the edge of the desk. This can 
be effected only by means of a seat that may be raised or 
depressed, and not attached to the floor. The leaf of the 
desk, in addition to being inclined at an angle of about thirt 
degrees, must be of a height which brings the printed hook 
and writing paper at a distance of about fourteen inches from 
the eyes. e teachers in our schools have also usually failed 
to notice that in reading a book it may be placed opposite the 
median line of the body or face (in erect position), but that in 
writing the paper cannot be thus placed. Henze the ‘requent 
permission in writing to turn the right side of the body tuward 


the desk. When the paper is placed opposite the right shoul- 
der upon a sharply-inclined desk leaf of the proper height, the 
eyes can see the writing fielau without unnatural positions of 
the body and head. 

Everyone has probably wondered why, when the school 
teacher is ignored or forgotten, the pen and holder are either 
slanted differently; held between the first and second fingers; 
angled parallel with the lateral lines of the paper, even nearly 
vertionk or toward the upright lines of the paper; drawn in- 
ward and toward the chest, the eyes above and looking down 
vertically upon the sheet; and the head in various other un- 
natural and cramping positions (Fig. 2.) These are simply 
the unconscious morbid methods whereby the dominant eye 
gets a free view of the writing field. 

In all the multitudes of improper poner positions, pen 
holdings, etc., the teachers of writing, hygiene, and physiology 
have failed to notice that by some device nature will bring 
it about that the ninety degree axis of the eyes and astigma- 
tism will be forced into namelahee with the vertical or slanted 
lines of the long letters being written. The result is the 
multiplicity of morbid postures begotten by the failure to 

lace the paper properly before the right shoulder, with the 
Seas and body erect, with the inclined desk leaf, and the 
penholder properly seized. Only when these conditions are 
assured has the dominant eye an unobstructed view of the 
writing field, at the proper distances, etc. To secure this 
clear view of the writing field with the Bg te placed according 
to universal instruction, the head and body are forced into 
unnatural positions. The unnaturalness and weariness of 
these morbid postures are lessened a little by the slanting of 
the letters to the right, and the tendency of the line of writing 
to slant upward. This any one can demonstrate by a few 
thoughtful tests or observations. And this is the source of 
slanted handwriting. (Fig. 2.) It is in fact a method of 
avoiding still more extreme torsion of the head or neck— 
a greater morbid slant of the patient by a slant of the - 
writing. 

Most school desks are without lateral space to the right in 
which the paper may be placed opposite the right shoulder 
when the body and head are erect and squarely placed in 
front of the desk, and not as now, in front of the face or chest. 
This lack of lateral space to the right has always been the 
unrealized need, and upon securing it the complete establish- 
ing of the vertical style of handwriting will depend, as also 
the bad postures and illhealth caused by these postures which 
have come down to our times. 








Fig. 2. -The usual writing posture. The body and head are bent to 
the left, the head in addition, rotated so that the cbin is to the right; 
there is a cervical curve with the convexity to the ip ion the right side 
of the body is turned toward the desk ; the paper is skewed to the le!t , 
the proton nant 90° axes of astigmatism, d@ 4, are at approximate right 
angles to the vertical lines of the paper, aa; to lessen the strain upon 
the body, neck, and eyes, the approximate parallelism of thelines. c b, 
with the lines, a a, of the skewed paper is varied causing the obliquity 
of the written letters to the right, or the slanted style of handwriting. 
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The American School Furniture Co. 


Mr. J. F. W. Gatch, of the American School Furniture Co., 
New York, is very much interested in the points raised by 
Dr. Gould regarding school desks. In a letter to Tor ScHooL 
Journat Mr. Gatch expresses himself as follows: 

An experience of twenty-five years in the use, and almost as 
many in the supply of school desks, enforces the conviction 
that the Doctor's article is only too true and well worthy of 
the reviews already accorded it’by the daily press, and pro- 
posed in your paper, which must bring it prominently to the 
attention of those responsible for the lamentable condition. 

While the last decade has been productive of agitation that 
has slowly forced the construction of school furniture along 
greatly improved lines, a very small percentage of such has 
yet found its way into the school-rooms. 

We will not be putting it too strongly if we assert that 75% 
of the Pe omg in the public schools of our land are daily occupy- 
ings desks detrimental to their physical development and 
intellectual progress, for it is a fact that the majority of desks 
in use, and even sold to-day are those of antiquated pattern 
devoid of convenience or comfort and more fitted to the scrap- 
pile or bonfire than to the accommodation of those of tender 
age and form who are compelled to occupy them daily, mutely, 
as does the ox its stall. 

The old stationary, that is, fixed top and seat, desks do not 
wear out in the ordinary life time of man, and a false economy 
is responsible for the shame that many of them introduced 
into the schools more than a generation ago are still in use, 
and being supplemented yearly in manufacture and purchase 
with like kind and ponerel style. Not only are these old style 
desks still bought in the remote country districts, but in many 
of our larger cities as well. 

Occasionally thru the years there is an awakening on the 

part of a state, or city superintendent, board or even rural 
teacher, to the possibility or desirability of better things, and 
a demand is made for the newer and better style of adjustable 
desks, now to be had in either the combination, that is, 
attached desk and seat, or the detached desk and chair, both 
of which provide for an adjustment in the height and distance 
of desk and seat, or chair, by means of rods and wrenches 
controlled by teacher or janitor, that mark, when utilized, a 
decided improvement over the old stationary style of desk, 
by affording each pupil a desk in keeping with his size, 
whether he be tall or » oly spare or stout. 
_ But even with teachers and janitors that are sufficiently 
interested or instructed to apply the wrenches and efiect the 
adjustment, the constant changing of the pupils’ work and 
consequent position, to be efiective or healthy, necessitates 
something additional to the desk of rods, wrenches, and 
uniform slant of top, and a few of the foremost educators of 
Germany, England, and America are demanding desks with 
hinges, and sliding tops, that respond to the immediate call 
of the pupil himself, and provide proper slants varying from 
15 to 45 , as well as such distance as will enable him to read, 
write, and perform his general work with facility, comfort, 
and security. 

While the urgent need of such furniture is realized by all 
who have given the subject any thought, but few of the many 
school officials are asking for something better than the oldest 
styles, but few teachers are interested in the matter either one 
_ Way or the other, and but few of our manufacturers are creat- 
ing or offering these latest styles; and it is now up to those 
in accord with Dr. Gould and others of advanced thought and 
action on the question to continue the agitation in behalf of 





The old stationary desk.—Fixed top and seat. 


(Courtesy American School Furniture Co.) 


posterity, until school officials generally demand and buy 
desks for the schools that are conducive to the health and 
convenience of the occupant and in keeping with the advance- 
ment made in other arts, until all manufacturers contending 
as to whether the fastenings of parts shall be screw, bolt, 
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wedge, or lug, give their attention to the development of a 
desk that shall be perfect as a whole, providing the planes, 
angles, and adjustments, under the control of the pupil, that 
make for a perfect physical as well as mental development, 
until teachers manifest a deeper interest in the furniture 
equipment of their schools, and the consequent ease and 
growth of the pupils directly entrusted to their care and 
guidance. 

When all these are thoroly awakened and intelligently 





An adjustable desk.—A decided improvement over the old 
stationary desk. 
(Courtesy American School Furniture Co.) 


striving for the needed improvements, we may hope for such 
speedy emancipation of body and mind as will call for the 
heartiest congratulations and insure the satisfactory develop- 
ment of our children. 


The A. H. Andrews Company. 


The A. H. Andrews Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
school furniture, in referring to Dr. Gould’s criticism of school 
desks writes as follows: 

‘‘We, like all other manufacturers of school furniture real- 
ize the fact that a great deal could be done towards its im- 
provement. Different manufacturers of school desks, es- 
pecially ourselves have spent thousands of dollars trying to 
educate school officials into the purchase of school desks more 
adapted to the physical needs of - pupils, but we regret to state 
that it has been money mostly thrown away—for the ordinary 
school official is more of a politician than anything else, and 

ives more attention to cost of furniture than to its desirability. 

arious improvements have been made, but of course they all 
entailed added cost to the furniture and it has been an im- 
possibility to induce school officials to take up the improved 
ideas sufficiently to warrant manufacturers going to added 
expense. About the only marked improvement to which we 
can point is the use of adjustable school desks. These over- 
come many of the difficulties which Dr. Gould points out, but 
they do not overcome all, for, as he states, there should be some 
arrangement made for changing the pitch of desks for ditier- 
ent pupils and make the distance more or less for different 
pupils. The matter of distance is overcome somewhat b 
desks that adjust, but the incline of top is not overcome. If 
school officials would take sufficient interest in carrying out 
her oagenn like these, we as manufacturers would only be too 
glad to make the improvements, but of course it would be 
useless for us to go to extra expense of getting up desks for 
which there would be no demand, owing to advanced cost. 
If you can only educate school officials into buying suitable 
school furniture overcoming objections of the present furni- 
ture as cutlined by Dr.. Gould, we will only be too glad to 
make schoc] desks conforming to proper ideas. ”’ : 

The Andrews Adjustable Chair Desk manufactured by this 
company is one of the best of its kind on the market. A few 
years ago the adjustable desks were looked upon by many 
as a fad that that soon die out, but as they have been used 
they have grown and are growing in favor until they bid fair 
to supersede all other kinds, especially for advanced schools 

In a descri: tion of this desk the manufacturers state that 
it has a plus and minus movement whereby the distance be- 
tween the desk and chair is made greater or smaller as the 
are raised or lowered. By this means the desk may be fitted, 
so to speak, to the growing needs of the pupils 


The Chandler Adiustable Chair and Desk Works. 


The following letter was received from the well-known 
Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works: 
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For almost a quarter century our efforts have been cen- 
tered in the development of a desk and chair—The Chandler— 
that in our humble judgment meets the requirements raised 
by Dr. Gould, in a most practical and comprehensive manner. 








Chair and Desk with Vertical Adjustment. (Chandler Ad- 
justable Chair and Desk Works.) : 


The above illustration shows the regular chair and desk 
with the vertical adjustment. Of these we have manufac- 
tured and sold in recent years many, many thousands for 
home and foreign use. The four sizes in which this desk is 
builtfprovide a range of adjustment that will meet the con- 
vienence and afford comfort to pupils of all ages and sizes. 











A desk with plus and minus features. (Chandler Adjustable 
Chair and Desk Works.) 


The illustrations show our vertical and also our plus and 
minus features that regulate horizontal distances and provide 
the different angles in position of tops desired by pupils in the 
performance of their work. 

No other line of desks on the market provide such a range 
of adjustment, or appeal so strongly to the judgment of those 
in search of desks that protect the health of pupils of all 
grades, as do the Chandler. 

We could write pages of argument in their support, but will 
not consume sg valuable space with matter that might be 
‘construed to be but a personal advertisement. 

We are glad of the opportunitv to show that we, at least, 
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have met the issue raised by Dr. Gould, and are able to supply 
our trade with a desk that will meet the most critical require- 
ments. 


LD 
Books and Supplies. 


A copy of ‘‘The Indian Dispossessed,” by Seth K. Hum- 

hrey, sent to Ex-President Grover Cleveland, elicited the 
ollowing reply: ‘‘I have examined it with a great deal of 
interest, since it deals with a subject with which I have had 
considerable to do, and a condition which never failed to 
arouse my sympathy and desire for its betterment. I believe 
that all who read this volume will be impressed with the belief 
that all has not been done which ought to have been done to 
improve the condition of our Indian wards.” Little, Brown 
& bo. are the publishers. 


Spon & Chamberlain have just brought out an interesting 
and valuable book for teachers, entitled ‘‘ Educational Wood- 
work.” A review of this book will appear shortly in Tus 
ScHoot JOURNAL. 


The Macmillan Company are bringing out Kaempfer’s 
‘*History of Japan in 1693.” The book gives an account of 
the condition and government of that empire, and describes 
its temples, metals, minerals, plants, and animals, besides 
giving the chronology and succession of its emperors. The 
author’s full name is Engelbert Kaempfer. He is a physician. 
The translation has been made by J. G. Scheuchzer, F. R. S. 


‘‘Golden Numbers,” the anthology of poetry for children 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, has 
been adopted as a text-book by the Horace Mann schools. 
The book is published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Mrs. Francis Alexander, the translator of the legends in- 
cluded in “Il Libro d’Oro, recently published by Little, 
Brown & Co., is ninety-two years of age. 


Teachers of English will be interested in examining the 
new book to be issued by The Macmillan Company, entitled 
“Principles of Oral English,’’ by Prof. Erastus Palmer, of 
City cates, New York, and L. Walter Sammis. 


Miss Florence E. Bate, until germ connected with the 
editorial department of the S. S. McClure Publishing Com- 
pany, has opened an office in San Francisco as Western 
manager for the H. K. Turner Company, of Boston. 


It is reported that Prof. R. L. Garner, author of ‘‘ Apes and 
Monkeys: Their Life and Language,’’ expects to make 
another trip to western Africa with his gramophone to study 
= a language. Ginn & Co. are the publishers of his recent 

ook. 


The charts for bird study, in color, published by The Prang 
Educational Company, are extremely useful not only in the 
work of classes but as decorations for school-rooms. These 
charts have been prepared with great care, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Ralph Hoffman. Each one illustrates twenty-six 
common wild birds of the New England and middle states. 
Handbooks accompany the illustrations, giving valuable hints 
about the birds, with reference to localities, habits, and songs 
of the feathery tribe. 


Ginn & Co. have issued a new complete text-book bulletin. 
It contains descriptions of all books for high schools and col- 
leges published by them since November, 1904, including 
many which will probably be issued before June 1, 1906. It 
is a very handy book for teachers to have. 


@§Teachers and students interested in the study of America’s 
geste city will be glad to know of ‘‘A Home Geography of 

ew York City,”’ by Gustave Straubenmuller, district superin- 
— of acboale in New York. Ginn & Co. are the pub- 
ishers. 


Wade and Sylvester’s Language Series, published by Ginn 
& Co., include ‘‘A Primer’ and ‘‘A First Reader.” The 
authors are teachers in the New York city schools, Mr. Wade 
being principal of P. S. No. 186, and Miss Sylvester his 
assistant. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s work on ‘‘Life and Matter,” an answer 
to Haeckel’s ‘‘Riddle of the Universe,’”’ is an important 
addition to the subject of scientific and physical research. 
Sir Oliver is the principal of the University of Birmingham, 
and is well known as an educator on the other side. One of 
his other books, ‘‘School Teachers and School Reform,” has 
attracted wide attention. It is said to be exceedingly helpfu 
and suggestive. As yet it has not appeared in this country 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers of ‘‘ Life and Matter.’: 


The actuary for the New York Legislative Committee for 
the investigation of life insurance, Mr. M. M. Dawson, one of 
our highest authorities upon the subject, as is indicated by 
his retention in this responsible connection, with the remark- 
able investigation of this committee, is publishing with Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., an authoritative book which seems likel 
to become a standard work, entitled ‘‘The Business of Life 
Insurance.” 
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A. S. Barnes & Co. are planning to bring out very soon a 
book which is sure to find a welcome in up-to-date school 
libraries. The title is ‘‘Sea-Shore Life,” and it is a popular 
account, with superb illustrations, of the invertebrates of the 
New York coast and the adjacent coast region. This is the 
first volume of the New York Aquarium Nature series, pre- 
ee under the direction of the New York Zoological Society. 

he author is Dr. Alfred Goldsborough Mayer, director of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution at 
Tortugas, Fla. 


Even the best spellers are puzzled at times over apparent] 
simple words. ei & C. Merriam Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., had this fact in mind when they concluded to issue the 
““Webster’s Little Gem Dictionary.” It is a pocket reference 
manual, and is probably as good, as concise, and complete a 
book of its kind as has been published. The little book comes 
in three bindings. The accompanying illustration gives an 
idea of the book. 


Apropos of the election of Brand Whitlock, the novelist, as 
Mayor of Toledo, a writer in the current Harper’s Weekly 
gives an interesting list of American 
men of letters who have combined 
literature with politics. Booth Tark- 
ington has been a member of the 
Indiana legislature, and Winston 
Churchill of the legislature of New 
Hampshire. The record of office- 
holding American writers includes, 
as well, George Bancroft, John Bige- 
low, John Lothrop Motley, Bayard 
Taylor, and Woshington Irving,— 
besides such familiar instances as 
James Russell Lowell and John 
Hay. Among those who have held 
ecnsulates may be named Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne and W. D. Howells, 
a number of whose best literary in- 
spirations date from the days of his 
consulate at Venice. 


Dr. J. Harris Chappell, author of 
‘‘Georgia History Stories,’ pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett &Co., is 

resident of the Georgia normal and 
industrial college. 


G. & C. Marriam Co. 

Mr. O. L. Wooley, formerly prin- 
cipal of the schools of Kokomo and Ft. Wayne, Ind., is now 
connected with The Macmillan Company. At one time Mr. 
ohm was the supervising principal in the Indianapolis 
schools. 


Dr. Charles A. McMurry, one of the authors of ‘‘The 
Method of the Recitation,’’ will deliver a series of pedagogical 
lectures this winter at the State normal school of Southern 
Pennsylvania, located at California, Pa. Professor McMurry 
is now residing in that city. ‘ 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company has just issued a very 
ractical book on ‘‘Childhood,” by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 
he book has been highly recommended by Prof. G. Stanley 

Hall, one of our eminent authorities on child psychology. 
Mrs. Birney, it will be remembered, is the founder and 
honorary president of the Mothers’ Congress. 


One of the most important ig of the present year 
is ‘‘The Life of James Anthony Fronde,” by Herbert Paul, 
published by the Scribners. Mr. Paul is an English writer of 
recognized ability. In preparing this volume he has had the 
assistance of Miss Fronde and Ashley Fronde, the historian’s 
only son. He has also had access to the Fronde family papers. 


L. C. Page & Co. recently brought out Bliss Carman’s 
third volume of prose essays, entitled ‘‘The Poetry of Life.” 
There are sixteen essays in the volume, including such sub- 
jects as ‘‘The Purpose of Poetry,” ‘“‘How to Judge Poetry,” 
‘Defense of Poetry,” and ‘‘Cheerful Pessimism.” 


Teachers interested in the study of ethics and civics will 
welcome the book soon to be published by McClure, Phillips 
& Co., on ‘The New Idolatry,” by Dr. Washington Gladden. 
It is a protest against commercializing of government, educa- 
tion, and religion. Several of the papers deal with the larger 
relations and obligations of citizenship. 


A unique and attractive catalog has been received from the 
western publishers and importers, Paul Elder & Company, of 
San Francisco. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ new @escriptive catalog and an- 
nouncements of text-books has been received. Only such 
rere <3 are in practical use for purposes of instruction are 
included. 


One of the laws passed by the state legislature of Ohio last 
year requires all teachers to pass an examination in the his- 
tory of me literature before receiving a certificate. The 
State Rea: ing Circle Board of Ohio has selected Moody and 
Lovett’s “History of English Literature” as being best 
adapted to give the average teacher such information as was 
required by the law. The book is now in use thruout the 
state. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the publishers. 


WEBSTER’'S 
LITTLE GEM 
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President Diaz of Mexico, has written a personal letter to 
the author of ‘‘ Our Little Mexican Cousin,” Mr. E. C. Butler, 
expressing his appreciation of the book, and giving it his 
endorsement. Arrangements have been made to have this 
book used quite extensively in the Mexican schools. L. C. 
Page & Co. are the publishers. 


Mr. Fost, of the Baker & Taylor Company, recently received 
a letter from a press clipping bureau addressed in his care to 
Charles Dickens, and assuring that gentleman that the bureau 
would be pert to forward to him interesting notices of his 
books as they appeared from time to time. The bureau would 
render this service, of course, for a slight compensation. This 
story puts one in mind of the reply a young lady in Wana- 


maker’s gave to an inquiry concerning David Copperfield. 
She said he might be employed upstairs. He was not in her 
department. 


L. C. Page & Co., publishers of ‘‘The Phyllis Field Friends”’ 
series, are receiving many letters of congratulation on this 
book from educators who declare that the books are excellent 
supplementary reading. The ‘‘Our Little Cousin” series also 
has a practical value to children, and is constantly in demand 
tor school libraries. 


Lemcke & Buechner, importing booksellers, New York, 
have announced a new edition of Stieler’s Large Hand Atlas 
of Modern Geography. Altho published in German, the 
Atlas can be eee by those not acquainted with that language. 
The names of rivers, towns, mountains, etc., are printed in the 
language of their own countries. The publication contains 
one hundred large maps, with an alphabetical index contain- 
ing more than 200,000 names. 


Teachers of science will be interested to know of a new book 
on Radium and Radio-Activity recently issued by Williams, 
Brown & Earle, of Philadelphia. Dr. Charles Baskerville, 
professor of chemistry and director of the laboratory of City 
college, New York, is the author. 


Walter N. Bush, author of ‘‘ The Elements of Geometry,” 
published by Silver, Burdett & Co., is principal of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at the Polytechnic high school of San 
Francisco. 


On Nov. 1, L. C. Page & Co., issued one of the most attrac- 
tive general catalogs that has come to our notice in some 
time. One of the features is an announcement list of all their 
new publications. 


~ The new book by Senator J. Beveridge, entitled ‘‘ Young 
Men and the World,” is calling forth many expressions of 
approval from eminent men in all parts of the country. 
Bishop McCabe writes that he wishes ‘‘20,000,000 copies 
could be printed so that every young man in the republic 
might ved it.” D. Appleton & Co. are the publishers. 


John G. Coulter, son of the eminent botanist ot Chicago, is 
the Philippine representative of D. Appleton & Co. Mr. 
Coulter has just returned to his work after a three-months’ 
visit in the United States. His book, ‘‘ Nature Study Reader,” 
is being used quite extensively in the Philippine schools. 


James L. Crowder, tormerly with McClure, Phillips & Co., 
has accepted a position in the sales department of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Robert Forsman, manager of the music department of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., has moved his office to No. 110 Fifth 
avenue, New York, where he will have more commodious 
quarters for his editorial and literary work. We are glad to 
notice this evidence of the growth of this popular and enter- 
prising firm. 

Mr. Reginald L. Fernald, who for the past three years has 
had - of the high school and college work in Western 
New York for Ginn & Co., has been transferred to the New 
York office, where he will give his attention to some office 
epee Mr. Fernald is succeeded in the field by Mr. Fred 
- oo formerly superintendent of schools at Saugerties, 

Prof. Albion W. Small, author of an important book entitled 
‘General Sociology,’’ issued on Nov. J, by the University of 
Chicago Press, is in charge of the department of sociology in 
the University of Chicago. The treatise is an exposition of 
the main development in sociological theory, from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer. 


The Country Calendar, ep ag,) by the Review of Reviews 
Company, has been absorbed by Country Life in America. 


A number of prominent authors have bought farms in 
Connecticut. Among them are Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine and 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell. 

The Educational Publishing Company announce that they 
will soon bring out a new Geography of Commerce and In- 
dustry, by W. F. Rocheleau. The book will contain some 
87 illustrations, with numerous maps. The price will be $1.00. 

On Dec. 15, Milton Bradley Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., will publish ‘‘More Mother Stories,’’ by Maud Lindsay, 
a companion book to Miss Lindsay’s “‘ Mother Stories.” The 
— will have twenty full-page drawings, and the price will 

e $1.00. 
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Mr. Stanley Johnson, a graduate of Dartmouth college, and 
more recently a high school principal in Massachusetts, has 
joined the agency force of Little, Brown & Co. 


Students interested in architecture will find many valuable 
subjects of study in a new book soon to be published by 
Little, Brown & Co., entitled ‘‘In and Out of the Old Missions 
of California,” by George Wharton James. The author gives 
much attention to the interior decorations of the missions, as 
well as pictorial accounts of the furniture, pulpits, doors, and 
other woodwork. 


On Nov. 8 F. Hopkinson Smith, author and artist, returned 
from a visit of several months in Italy and Germany. He 
was accompanied by his wife. 


The Ward Natural Science establishment has_ recent] 
acquired the American agency for two standard series of wall 
charts illustrating historical geology and palaeozoology’ 
They are now prepared to import these charts from Europe 
on the most favorable terms. Teachers and professors of 
geology and paleantology will do well to send for the illus- 
trated catalog, which, by the way, is the first of its kind to be 
issued in English. The price is two cents for postage. The 
home address of this establishment is 76-104 College avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Much attention is being paid in these days to school-room 
decoration. The Perry Picture Company, of Malden, Mass., 
is one of the foremost firms in the country in furnishing all 
sorts of pictures for the school and home. At the various 
expositions in this country and abroad the exhibits of the 
Perry Picture Company have always attracted wide attention. 
The accompanying illustration is a facsimile of the gold 
medal awarded this firm at the St. Louis Exposition. 


At the present time many geogronhinal changes are taking 
place in various countries. In Asia, for instance, the peace 
conference of August 29, 1905, at Portsmouth, resulted in 
several territorial changes. In North America several new 
Canadian provinces were admitted on Sept. 1, 1905. Many 
more changes have been made within the past two years, 
which have taxed to the utmost the capacity of map makers. 
It is safe to say that probably no company has succeeded 
better in keeping up with these changes than W. and A. K. 
Johnson. Their maps are and always have been noted for 
faithfulness to deceit and durability. A. J. Nystrom & Co., 
86 Lake street, Chicago, are the United States agents. 


The commercial department of the Anaconda, Mont. high 
school, has recently been equipped with three additional 
typewriters.. This gives the department six machines, four 

emingtons, one Fox, and one Smith-Premier. 


The Frederick A. Stokes Co., pores. have leased the 
building formerly occupied by the Tiffany Studios, at 333 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. recently issued a beautiful 
publication of twenty-eight pages entitled, ‘‘Suggestions for 
an Elementary Course in Freehand Drawing.’’ This little 
book is not intended as a course in drawing, nor even as a 
system of elementary drawing. It is rather a series of 
suggestions arranged in a systematic manner, and written so 
as to be easily understood. 

The illustrations are in black and white and also in colors, 
giving both teachers and pupils vivid 
ideas regarding the merits of Dixon’ 
American Graphite Pencils and Colored 
Crayons. 


Last month Ture ScHoot JourNna 
published illustrations of a number of, 
class pins and emblems manufactured 
by Bunde & Upmeyer Co. of Milwaukee,| 
Wis. In ordering from this firm there 
are four important things to bear in 
mind: 1. at are your class colors? 
2. What lettering will you require? 3. 
How many pins can you Le soy f use? 
« Do you wish them to be in gold or in 
silver? 


The Fox typewriter company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., recently issued a 
new and attractive catalog describing 
in detail, with many illustrations, the 
Fox billing and tabulating typewriter. 


W. A. Charles, for the ot six years 
pi of the high-school in Fair- 
aven, Mass., has resigned and is now 
representing Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover 
of Chicago and Boston in the New Eng- 
land territory. 


The Franklin Crayon Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., are having daily calls from 
school teachers for their style C. check- 
ing crayon. This crayon has the effect- 
iveness of charcoal for drawing and 
shading, without its disagreeable quali- 
ties, and is said to be very superior for 
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all freehand and vertical writing work, being a soft, deep black. 
This style is made in eight colors. The factory has been 
working four nights every week for the past two months to 
keep up with the demand for these crayons. 


BP 


Educational Meetings to Come. 


Dec. 18-23.—Southern California Teachers’ Association, 
Los Angeles; President, J. D. Graham; Secretary, Miss Alice 
Frazier, Santa Annas. 

Dec. 26—29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Liv- 
ingston; President, Louis Terwilliger, Livingston. 

ec. 27-29.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Milwau- 
kee; Secretary, Katherine R. Williams. 
Dec.—North Dakota State Educational Association. Sec- 
retary, A. P. Hollis, Valley City. 
Dec.—Florida Educational Association, Miami. 

Dec. 26—28.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 
President, Thomas W. Butcher, Willington; Secretary, Julia 
M. Stone, Concordia. 

Dec. 26—29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 26—29.—California State Teachers’ Association, Berk- 
ley. President, James A. Barr, Stockton; Secretary, Mrs. M. 
Fitz Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San Francisco. 

Dec. 27-28.—South Dakota State Educational Association, 
Brookings. President, M. M. Ramer, Mitchell; Secretary, Mrs 
J. Jones, Jr., Hot Springs. 

Dec. 27-29.—New York State Teachers’ Associatiou, 
Syracuse. President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

Dec. 26—29.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation at 
Chicago. President, C. P. Zaner, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29.—Michigan State Teachers’ Associaticn, at 
Lansing. 

Dec. 27—29.—Minnesota Educational Associaticn. 

Dec. 27—29.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Asscciaticn, Lin- 
coln. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Associaticn, Jeffer- 
son City. 

Dec. 27—29.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Little 
Rock. 
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Typewriter Speed Contests. 


One of the interesting features of the second annual Office 
Appliance and Business System show held at Madison Square 
Garden, New York city, during the week of Oct. 30, was the 
typewriter speed contests. 

= these contests five words were deducted from the total 
number written for each mistake in the writing, which 
included misspelled words, misplaced letter or punctuation 
mark, and omissions or errors of any kind. The justice of 
this condition was apparent in every contest, especially in 
the contest for the world’s championship. In attempting to 
> amp for the half-hour’s writing it was found that in the 

ve-minute trial heat some operators had actually written 
more than five hundred words, but when the judges came to 
make the deductions for errors the total was all too small to 
allow for such deduction, there being a mistake in every few 
words of the typewritten matter. In this preliminary trial 
there were nineteen contestants. ten men and nine women. 
The three who qualified to enter the final thirty-minute 
contest for the world’s championship were Mr. Paul Munter 





Mr. Paul Munter. 


Of New York World Champion Typist. Kecord: 2099 words 
in 30 minutes. 
Courtesy of The Remington Typewriter Co., New York. 


and Miss Rose Fritz, of New York, and Miss Mae Carrington, 
of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Munter was awarded the first prize 
of $100 on a record of 2,099 words in the thirty minutes. 
Miss Fritz, who is only seventeen years of age, won the second 
rize of $50 with a record of 2,084. Miss Carrington, the 
ormer world’s champion, was third with a record of 2,004 
for the thirty minutes. The printed matter given out as 
copy for the contestants was unusually difficult, being taken 
from a government report. Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Timothy 
L. Woodruff, William Allen Dyer, J. Walter Earle, and a 
number of other men prominent in the typewriter industry 
were present and congratulated Managers Cochrane and 
Payne on the success of the contest. Miss Fritz is a graduate 
of a Brooklyn school, where she learned the subject from the 
text-book ‘‘A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ pub- 
lished by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. In a contest 
held on Tuesday evening of the same week, Miss Carrington, 
the former champion, won a prize by writing 3,652 words in 
one hour while blindfolded. Mr. Munter, the winner of the 
world’s championship, is a new-comer in speed trials. He 
operated a Remington machine. ; ; 
In another contest on Saturday evening between the public 
stenographers for the championship of New York city, Mr. 
Munter again won, in competition with six other operators. 
In one hour he wrote 3,830 words from dictation. Miss Adler 
won the second prize in this contest, with a record of 3,489 
words. Only Remington typewriters were used by the seven 
contestants. Mr. Munter operated one of the new model 
machines. 


A Lead Pencil Exhibit. 


Eberhard Faber, the well-known firm of lead pencil manu- 
facturers, has prepared an attractive exhibit for use in the 
schools. It shows the various stages in the manufacture of a 
lead pencil. The first item of interest is the mineral graphite 
from which the lead is prepared. This substance is found 
principally in Ceylon. Large quantities are taken also from 
mines in Mexico, the United States, Siberia, and other 
countries. The process of transforming graphite into lead is 
quite interesting. Cedar has long been the most desirable 
wood for use in pencil making. The finest wood is found in 
Florida. A large quantity is being found in Tennessee, 
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Alabama, and Georgia. The last substance used in the lead 
pean is the rubber, which is found in the best grade in 
razil. The manner of securing this material and preparing 
it for use would form the basis for an instructive talk for 
pupils in connection with a study of this interesting country. 
any of these exhibits have already been distributed by 
Eberhard Faber, and are proving extremely valuable for the 
schooi-room. The firm wuuld he glad to hear from school 
principals who would care to receive one of the mounted cards 
containing specimens. 


Holden Book Covers Stand the Test. 


A quarter of a century ago The Holden Book Cover Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., began its work of pemocine the free text- 
books used in our public schools. ecause of their motto, 
“One Price”’ to all schools, and fair dealing, the business of 
this enterprising firm has increased year by year. As an 
indication of the stability and value of the output of this 
company many cities located in Massachusetts have ordered 
the Holden book covers for use in their schools annually for 
twenty-four a 

In fact, school authorities in all parts of the United States 
are rapidlyflearning that it is far cheaper to use a one and one- 
fourth cent Holden book cover than to allow the wear and 
tear to come upon the book itself. More than this, enlighten- 
ment along hygienic lines has convinced everyone that it is 
well to let the covers receive the filth and dirt which come 
from frequent handling during a school year. When the book 
is transferred to the next pupil, by substituting a clean cover 
it is in a clean, healthful condition. One can easily see how 
this system of preserving books makes them more durable’ 
and consequently a means of great economy for school boards,. 


The Dixon Catalogs. 


Perhaps no other manufacturing firm issues such an array 
of attractive booklets and catalogs as that of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J. These relate principally 
to the uses of graphite in all its brancehs. The following list 
gives an idea of the wide range covered by the products: of 
this firm: 

Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 

Graphite Productions. 

Graphite Stoppers, nozzles and sleeves. 

Dixon’s Graphite Facings. 

Graphite Pipe Joint Compound. 

Air Brake Lubrication. 

Dixon’s Perfected Graphite. Brushes for Motors, Dynamos, 

and Generators. 

Shipping Belts. 

- Graphite for the Motor. 

Graphite as a Lubricant. 

‘ Graphite Afloat and Afield. 

Dixon’s Graphite Suggestions. 

Graphite Wood Grease. 

Oil vs. Grease. 

In addition to the above, this large and enterprising firm 
has also issued a few booklets of no small educational impor- 
tance, including the following: Dixon’s Colored Crayons; 
The History of a Lead Pencil, by Walton Day; Pencil Geog- 
raphy for Boys and Girls of All Ages; A Day in New York, 
and Pencilings. 
mgMr. G. H. Reed, of the edueational department of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., will be pleased to send any of the 
above booklets or catalogs to amy who are interested. 





Miss Rose L. Fritz. 


Courtesy of Issac Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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Notes of New Books. 





THe Maxine or A Tracuer, by Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is a contribution to some phases of the problem of 
religious education, yet at the same time it contains many 
practical hints for teachers in our public schools. ‘‘A 
teacher,’ says the author, ‘‘is something different from 
aman. To make a teacher involves a new creation out of 
the raw materials which constitute humanity at large. 
We must create a new product. This new product is 
the teacher.” 

“The purpose has been to vitalize certain educa 
tional principles, to push their application home to the 
conscience, and, if possible, to inspire in the heart of 
the teacher a great desire to make the most of the 
vital opportunities that are his.’”’ (The Sunday School 
Times Company, Philadelphia. ) 





SpeciaL Metnop 1n AriruMetic, by Charlies A. Mc- 
Murry, Ph. D., attempts to make plain the purpose of 
teaching this science and outlines a course of study. A 
special point is to show the vital relation arithmetic 
bears to the other studies; there are plenty of teachers 
who know how to teach arithmetic as a subject entirely 
apart from that of reading, geography, etc., so that 
we may say the author has a new and very interest- 
ing field before him. 

t is plain to those who can look back over twenty- 
five — of pedagogic discussion that arithmetic does 
not loom up as the one great subject to be taught to 
a young person. At last, education is not only ad- 
mitted to be the object of going to school, but really 


serious efforts are made to reach this end. So that Fri 


arithmetic is occupying a less important place; 

it is one of the many agencies employed by a skilful 
teacher. There are two problems: first, to teach the opera- 
tions on numbers; second, to employ these operations in an 
educative manner. Much discussion has been had over the 
first; the Grube method was intensely favored, but our 
author and others are opposed to it. The reason for this 
change arises from recognizing only the first problem. Col- 
burn’s Arithmetic was particularly valuable because it showed 
how the second problem could be solved. And yet in the 
—— of most teachers mechanical expertness only was 
sought. 

The great difficulty in the public school is that the exam- 
ining official does not look for educative results; he is satisfied 
if mechanical expertness has been attained. Professor Mc- 
Murry makes some excellent suggestions looking to the use 
of arithmetic as a means of education; the volume is a real 
contribution to pedagogic literature. It cannot but set 
readers to meditate upon the question, ‘‘Why do we teach 
arithmetic?’’ (The Macmillan Company.) 


Everyone, pone or old, who knows the sweetness and 
sympathy with which Mrs Olive Thorne Miller has written 
of birds and bird life all these years, welcomes a child’s 
story from her pen. ‘‘Kristy’s Queer Christmas’’ was no 
disappointment to those who love Mrs. Miller and her work, 
and now Kristy’s Surprise Party follows, and it is one of the 
most charming stories of the year. What is more it is an 
interesting story-book for girls of from nine to fifteen years. 
There are good stories galore for boys, but very little for 
girls, and Kristy isto becommended as an enjoyable acquaint- 
ance for any Sade As Kristy’s Surprise Party came on the 
little maid’s eae; the book is especially suitable for a 
birthday present. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


A new edition of FisHprman’s Luck has been prepared for 
the holiday season. Those who have read Dr. Van Dyke’s 
sunny phi meophiy know how much pleasure they can give a 
friend or two by means of this delightful book. Those who 
have not read it, have the best of Fisherman’s Luck awaiting 
them. Dr. Henry Van cE saacky writings can hardly be de- 
scribed, but as a cure for blues, or a pessimistic view of life or 
the world, they should be taken in allopathic doses. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Tommy Joyce anp Tommy Joy, by Harriet A. Cheever, is 
the story of a boy who had everything that money could buy, 
and a _ plucky little orphan who depended on his own 
efforts for clothes to wear and food to eat. There was another 
difference also, the rich little boy was selfish and unruly, while 
the other little pos d was good-natured and obedient. Finally 
they meet and take a long cruise on the Peggy Lane. The 
sequel is intended to show how stern eo and the right 
example can change even as bad a boy as Tommy Joyce into 
rather a lovable chap, full of generous imp (Dana Estes 
& Co., Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


Tue Boy Captive 1n Canapa, by Mary P. Wells Smith, 
completes the story of the e adventures of little 
Stephen Williams, the ten-year-old son of the Deerfield 
minister, who lived for more than a year. alone among the 


Indians in Northern Vermont and Canada. It is therefore. 


a true story, and aside from its historic value it is. intensely 
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interesting. The wonder of it is how a young boy, suddenly 
separated from friends and home by savages, could have 
endured the fearful months of hardships which followed. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


The direct object of the mag. wig | religious discussion in 
Tue Next Great Awakina, by Dr. Josiah Strong, is to 
arouse believers to the need of preparing for a great revival 
in the work of the church and the propagation of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. The supreme need of the world is a real God, 
a present and a potent God, a God who becomes real to men 


‘*Come, Kate. . , 
om ** The Shakespeare Story Book” (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 


when they apprehend Him in relation to their own times. 
If the pulpit is to make the unused power of the teachings 
of Jesus felt, it must first be experienced. Christ must be 
rediscovered. His social ideals of service, sacrifice, and love 
must be born anew in the hearts of men. When these social 
teachings of Jesus are applied they will bring social healing, 
not only in our material life, but in our spiritual life as well 
The next great awakening will come when the church fully 
realizes its needs and faithfully presents the teachings of 
Jesus. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. Price, 
35 cents.) 

Tue Poet, Miss Kare anp I, by Margaret P. Montague.— 
This is a beautiful gift book, bountifully illustrated and 
decorated by George W. Hood, and given up to the telling 
of a charming love story. All the characters in the title are 
engaged in the telling of the story, with the exception perhaps 
of Miss Kate. If she does not talk, Miss Kate plays an 
important part, for she brings the ‘‘ Poet” and ‘‘I’’—other- 
wise Miss Dorothy,—together. Miss Dorothy revels in the 
beauties of nature around her father’s home in Virginia and 
the chief charm of her dy of the narrative lies in the descrip- 
tions of forest and valley thru which she rides on Miss Kate. 
The Poet is a two-sided man, for he is by profession a lawyer, 
and yet a poet. When the old doctor told him he had but 
a year to live he flees the city and finds the old country house, 
whare he can write and wait and dream. He is quite philo- 
sophical about his fate at first, but when he meets ‘‘I”’ things 
are different. Finally, as the happy summer ends, he disap- 
pears. But it is all a mistake, he is not going to die, and of 
course that changes everything, and back to ‘“‘I” he comes 
full of life and hope and love. Everybody is happy, especially 
“‘T,”” who had loved him all the time. You will look far to 
find a more charming tale for a Xmas gift. (The Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York.) 


A Curistmas Carox and Tue Cricket on THE HEARTH, 
by Charles Dickens, illustrated by George Alfred Williams.— 
Of the five stories by Dickens which have been bound into a 
series called the ‘‘Christmas Books,” the ‘‘Carol” and ‘‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth” are probably the best beloved. 
Year after ges we reread these tales of human struggles and 
the triumph of Christmas cheer. The stories themselves, 
therefore, are more or less familiar to all, but it has remained 
for the artist to re-interpret for us the characters of Dickens 
as they move thru the story. Attempts have been made in 
the past to show us the likeness of Old Scrooge, but the 
pictures have been more or less , Ppos a In this new 
volume Mr. Williams has aimed, as he puts it, ‘‘to eliminate 
the grosser phases of the caricature in favor of the more 
human. If the interpretations seem novel, if Scrooge be not 
as he has been pictured, it is because a more human Scrooge 
was desired—a Scrooge not wholly bad, a Scrooge of a better 
heart, a Scrooge to whom the resurrection described in this 
story was ible.” A glance at the drawings illustrating 
this beautiful gift book will readily convince one that the 
artist has realized his aim. (The Baker & Taylor Company, 
New York. Price, $2.00.) 


There is no mistaking the humor and rare charm of the 
clever study of boy life by Edwin L. Sabin, called Wuen 
You Were a Boy. Every incident of your eventful career 
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Frontispiece of Tudor Jenks’s ‘‘ Captain Myles Standish.’’ 
From the Portrait in Pilgrims’ Hall, Plymouth. 
(Century Co , New York.) 


in the old village, from the bluff at playing sick in order to 
stay home from school, to the day when you fell in love and 
could not eat, is so clear and unmistakable that you involun- 
tarily say, ‘‘ Yes, that is certainly it to a dot.’””’ Among the 
fifty illustrations can be seen the familiar faces of the old 
ball nine, Fat Day, Billy Lunt, Spunk Carey, and the rest of 
the bunch, including the sweet little miss who once declared 
to your mother that you looked fine in your new base-ball 
suit. Of course Mr. Sabin did not give the real names of 
your old comrades on the base-ball diamond, but you recog- 
nized each one just the same. The book has the touch and 
atmosphere of genuineness, and every —— boy, who 
was really and truly a live boy once, will read it with ever- 
increasing delight. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 


Tue CoLBurN Prize, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, is a delight- 
ful story of a sweet and unselfish friendship between two 
little school friends. It tells how one prize was won and 
reveals the unselfish act which leads to another prize of equa! 
merit. The author has the true gift of reaching the hearts of 
girls and expressing the best impulses of their nature. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Nut-Brown Joan, by Marion Ames 
Taggart, is a story for girls about a 
ptr who imagined people would not love 

er because she was not pretty. But 
when Joan finds out that the word 
homely really means a girl who loves 
home and makes it pleasant, one, in 
fact, who has sweet, womanly traits, she 
finds the desires and ambitions growing 
m 6 in her heart to be just that kind 
of girl. She succeeds too, as you who 
(Henry 


read the story will find out, 
Holt and Co.) 


* A Mar or Japan, by Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser, is a charming love story simply 
told, of a little Japanese shell-gatherer, 
who came out of the sea into the life of 
a young Englishman. It turns out that 
she is really the daughter of his uncle, 
who had been in Japan years before. 
When he finds this to be true there is 
a struggle asto whether or not he ought 
to turn over his inheritance to this maid 
of Japan to whom it rightly belongs. 
Fortunately a will is found which 
divides the fortune of his unele be- 
tween the daughter and himself, and 
thus removes the obstacle to the happi- 
ness of both. (Henry Holt and De: 
New York.) 


Wherever the national game is 
popular, and where in this country 
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will you find a town in which it is not? THe Winning 
Run or THE BaseBatt Boys or Lakeport, by Cap- 
tain Ralph Bonehill, will find eager readers. The story 
is written by a genuine baseball ‘‘rooter,” and the plays 
he describes are those that took place in actual contests. 
It is one of a series devoted to sports in the forest, on the 
water, and on the atheletic field. The first one, ‘‘The Island 
Camp,” tells about the experience of the boys who were 
taken into the depths of the forest during the winter months, 
where they brought down much game and learned many 
of nature’s secrets. When summer approached an amateur 
baseball club was organized. The plot is based on an at- 
tempt to injure the Lakeport nine and make them lose the 
most se a a game of all. Several illustrations are con- 
tributed by Max Klepper. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.) 


Lamb’s ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare” has been the standar®@ 
work by which young people learned the stories of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, but the language of the Lamb revision renders 
it too difficult for any young people below the higher gram- 
mar grades, and—if we dare whisper it--Lamb is at times 
exceedingly stupid. Tur SHAKESPEARE Story Book, 
written by Mary Macleod and magnificently illustrated 
by Gordon Browne, will accordingly receive a hea.ty wel- 
come from teachers and others interested in obtaining the 
very best things for boys and girls. The stories retold 
cover the following plays: The Tempest, Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Much Ado About Nothing, A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, Cymbeline, The Winter’s 
Tale, and the Comedy of Errors. The book is cordially 
se for school use. (A. S. Barnes & Co., New 

ork. ) 


TuHat Reminps Me as a title is suggestive of a book of 
good stories, and scuh it is. They are stories that were 
sent into the Philadelphia Times and Public Ledger 
as competetors for premiums in the department of ‘‘ Tales 
Worth Telling.” ith the permission of the editor the 
best of these were collected for this volume. In this book 
are 229 pages and on each page is a joke—that means 229 
smiles, or fits of laughter, according to the temperament of 
the person reading. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
phia. Price, 75 cents.) 

There are five in the cast in DotLy’s THEATRICALS, pictured 
and described by D. Gwyn Jeffreys. ‘‘The first is Dolly, she’s 
eleven,’’ and does all the talking. ‘‘Then there is Bobbie, he’s 
ten. After that comes Charlie, who is seven, and then Maisie, 
who is six, and then Baby, who is only four.”” You see them 
all in the pictures which show the very color of their clothes, 
and hair, as well as the roses and dimples in their cheeks. 
They have lots of fun, first in giving a birthady party to their 
mamma, and then dressing up as a pal meg and princess, and 
a dragon with a red tongue and glaring eyes, and a ghost 
The very words of the play are given, too, and it is thrilling 
to read how the old dragon comes very near eating up the 
prince. He would have done so, if the ghost had not come 
just in time. When it was all over, the whole cast, including 
the terrible dragon, stood up in a row before the audience, 
which in the picture consisted of five go-to-bed candles, and 
said in concert, ‘‘ We hope the audience have liked the sight, 
and we wish them all a very good-night.”” (George W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia. ) 





‘You dare play with me!’’ thundered Pontias. ‘‘I will teach you what it means 
to thus affront the warchief of the Ottawas.”’ 
From‘A Sword of the Frontier.” (A. C, McCurg.) 
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In Trixsfy’s Travets, by Emily Paret Atwater, the 
children will learn many useful lessons in natural history. 
It is full of references to the habits of animals, such as squir- 
rels, rabbits, woodchucks, raccoons, oppossums, muskrats, 
and beavers. It is a useful supplementary reader. (George 
W. Jacobs, Philadelphia.) 

Mrs. PINNER’s LitTLE Girt, by Louise R. Baker, is a 
delightful story of a brave little girl who did everything in 
her power to keep from being separated from the baby and 
Kit and Buz, after their mother and father had died. The 
heroine is a very unusual little girl, and what she said and 
did makes a story that other little girls will enjoy reading. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Tue Boynton Puiuck, by Helen Ward Banks, is a clever 
little story, full of interesting incidents and complications. 
The heroes are the Boynton brothers, Bob and Billy. The 
latter dislikes his school work, mainly because his teacher is 
a cold, unsympathetic man who employs every possible 
oceasion to humiliate him. One summer the parents of the 
boys take a trip to Europe and send their sons to spend the 
vacation in the country with an uncle whom they have never 
seen. On the way they fall in with a disagreeable old man 
who answers to the same name as their uncle’s, and who 
succeeds in ee them at work for a month before the 
truth comes out. During this eventful month the boys have 
many thrilling experiences in forestalling petty crimcs 
planned by their so-called uncle. When it is all over, Billy 
decides that it is much better to study his books and become 
a man like his real uncle, rather than to grow up as ignorant 
as the sly old farmer who had imposed upon his brother and 
himself. (The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.00.) 

Curious Facts interesting and surprising informaticn 
regarding the origin of familiar names, words, sayings, and 
customs, by Clifford Howards.—This little volume’ contains 
a great deal of information about familiar things that all 
would like to have. It is classified and presented in an 
attractive way. There are given the origin of family names 
and geographical nicknames, also of familiar words, sayings, 
and customs. The book makes pleasant reading and is also 
valuable for reference. (The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. ) 

Potty, THE Grinco, by Evelyn Raymond, is a 
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JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE Peop.e by Caspar Whitney, it 
as book whose very title will appeal to young and old, forall 
of us like to read about wild animals and the adventures of 
those who hunt them. The volume is made up of thrilling 
tales of travel and big game hunting in the Far East, with 
much keen and amusing observation of the natives and these 
mode of life. The author is widely known to the reading 
public as a traveler, and one who knows how to dsecribe in 
the most efiective way what he sees. He has the true spirit 
of the adventurer. He says: ‘The wilderness in its changeful 
tempers, the pathless jungle, the fascination of finding your 
way, of earning your food, of lying down to sleep bapend tha 
| jpetion night-stick of the policeman—these are the things 

sought in the larger world of which our conventionalized 
smaller one is but the gateway. To pass thru this gate- 
way, to travel at will, by my own exertions, and unchap- 
eroned,—and to tell you in my halting style something of 
the human and brute life which I saw in the blidg wor—that 
is why I went into the wondrous Far East, into India, 
Sumatra, Malay, and Siam.” The book has a goodly number 
of excellent half-tone illustrations. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Price, $3.00.) 


It is with great pleasure that we call attention to Tue 
CuiLp’s CALENDAR BEAUTIFUL as a collecticn of the best 
and most delightful of the poems for children. It is a veritable 
treasure house, and as a holiday gift for a child it would 
be most appropriate. Any boy or girl would grow to ap- 
preciate this volume more and more. It covers eight years 
—supposably the eight years of elementary school life— 
with several suitable poems for every month of each one of 
the years. There have been numerous collections of poems 
for children issued this year. In some respects this surpasses 
all ‘hitherto published. Teachers and mothers at a loss to 
find the right sort of poems for children to recite will ap- 

reciate the work done for them by R. Katharine Besson, 
in this book, particularly. (Burt, Terry, Wilson Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind.) 


Rich, warm, healthy blood is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and thus coughs, colds, and pneumonia are prevented. 
Take it now. 





charming story for girls, relating the adventures of 
a daughter of a sea captain who followed her father 
and brother from New England to the then new 
land of California. After many exciting expe- 
riences, father, brother, and sister are reunited, tho 
not until Polly has proved herself to be a very 
unusual girl. (The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.25.) 

A Lirtie Grrut 1n O_p San Francisco is the 
latest book of Amanda M. Doulas, in the series cf 
volumes that summon up reminiscences of our larger 
towns in their beginning. The time she presents 
San Francisco to us is in the early fifties. It was 
an odd place, built on hills like Rome. On the 
ocean side at frowning rocks suggested for- 
tresses. At the extreme end, the highest of hills, the 
city began, and it spread out over little valleys and 
other hills, sloping out by the beautiful bay. Men 
from many nations mingled in the streets, for the 
gold fever was on. A fresh layer of modern and 
adventurous life overlapt the lazy existence of the 
Spanish pioneers. In this strange city the author 
introduces us to people who have come recently from 
the East, including Laverne, the heroine of the ape 
This author contrives to make interesting any su 
ject that she touches, and she weaves a good story 
out of the experiences of these new-comers in their 
novel surroundings. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.50.) 

In his recent volume entitled Justicr, Charles 
Wagner, the author of ‘‘The Simple Life,’’ shows 
that it is not only necessary to live the simple life, 
but also to live the upright life and that, as some 
one has put it, we must consider justice not only 
in regard to our fellow men, but also in regard to 
ourselves, not only in regard to our acts, but in 
regard to our thoughts. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York. Price, $1.00 net.) 

From THE Girt AND THE Dzat, by Karl Edwin 

arriman, one who loves a bright, well-toldf story 
can extract a large amount of pleasure. If care is 
weighing down the mind, this story will go far toward 
removing the load. The story might well be styled 
a “Railroad Courtship.’ Nearly the entire action 
occurs during a business trip from Boston to San 
Francisco. e novel situation in which the man 
and girl are placed, the amusing incidents arising 
therefrom, the witty conversation and the bright 
repartee, the odd scheme of instruction the girl 
propones, and the happy denouement make delight- 


ulreading. The illustrationsare by W.H.D.Koer- FORE HIM LAY THE 
ner. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. OPEN FIELD 


Price, $1.25.) 





—From ‘‘ A Plebe at West Point,’’ (Penn 
~ Publishing Co.) 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The London Schools Dinner Associa- 
tion, a private charity, gave in one year 
110,000 free dinners to the children of the 
schools. The system of giving is based 
on the application of the parent. It is 
said that the net result of the scheme 
shows that the parents whose children 
most deserve the dinners do not apply. 


The members of the new board of edu- 
eation of Philadelphia have under consid- 
eration plans for a general teachers’ 
annuity fund, which will include all 
teachers of both sexes. The power to 
create such a fund was given the board 
by an act passed at the last legislature. 
Nothing definite will be decided until the 
new board enters upon its duties, Jan. 1. 


The National Grange, which met at 
Atlantic — on Nov. 21, has decided to 
advocate placing the sciences relating 
directly to agriculture upon the curricu- 
lum of the common and secondary public 
schools thruout the country. They want 
the city children to be instructed and in- 
terested in agriculture, as well as those 
living in the rural districts. 


On Saturday morning, Nov. 25, appro- 
priate exercises were held in Chicago in 
memory of Arnold agg aera Addresses 
were made by City Supt. Edwin G. 
Cooley; President L. H. Jones of Michi- 

an state normal college; and President 
avid Felmley of the Illinois state normal 
university. 


Miss Belle Ramsey, a teacher in the 
Riverside school, in South St. Paul, Minn., 
found one of her pupils, a boy of six, in 
the woods unconscious from eating night- 
shade berries. The teacher carried the 
little fellow a mile until she found a doctor 
who succeeded in reviving him. 


The Emma Willard Association an- 
nounces that it will offer a prize of not 
less than $1,000 for the best text-book 
on law and business. The book must be 
especially adapted to the needs of women 
and for use in girls’ schools. Full details 
-will be arranged at an early date. ,. — 


President Warfield of Lafayette college, 
at Easton, Pa., announces that the college 
has received a gift of $100,000 from Mr. 
Ralph Voorhees, of Clinton, N. Y. The 
seventy-fifth anniversary fund is now 
$162,000. 





William Mather Lewis, head of the 
department of oratory and debate at 
Lake Forest college Ke the last three 
years, and formerly principal of Whipple 
academy, Jacksonville, Ill., has recently 
received the appointment as head master 
of Lake Forest academy, succeeding 
Joseph Curtis Sloane, resigned. Mr. 
Lewis received his A. B. degree from 
Lake Forest in 1900, and the degree of 
A. M. from Illinois college in 1902. 


Prince Hagg Abdullah Aly Sadik Pasha, 
special — of King Menelik of Abys- 
sinia, recently visited the University of 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of examin- 
ing the engineering building and its ap- 
pliances. The prince was much interested 
in the light and heating plant. He is in 
this country on a tour of investigation. 


The general education board met with 
the county and city superintendents of 
Virginia at Lynchburg, on Nov. 29 and 30. 


It is estimated that the total attendance 
at the University of Wisconsin this year 
will reach 3,600. Seventy-two new 
teachers have been added to the faculty, 


The board of education of Troy, N. Y., 
has brought charges of incompetency and 
failure to obey the direction of the board, 
against Principal Walrath of the high 
school. The principal has been suspended 
ns the trial. The students of the 

igh school are indignant over the 
charges, and have gone out on a strike. 


They declare they will not return to their - 


studies until Professor Walrath is rein- 
stated. Nearly five hundred students are 
involved in the strike. 


At a reception given in honor of Rev. 
David Hillhouse Buel, the new president 
of Georgetown university, by the Society 
of the Alumni, he strongly condemned 
the brutality in football and the preva- 
lence of professionalism in many of the 
best known institutions of learning in the 
country. The public, he said, too often 
estimates the strength of a college by its 
strength in athletics. 


Prize for Essay on Moral Training. 

A gentleman residing in California has 
offered $500 for the best essay on ‘‘ Moral 
Training in the Public Schools,” and $300 
as a second prize. The essay must not 
contain less than 6,000 nor more than 


THESE BOOKS LEAD 


The following books are the best in their several subjects yet offered to American schools. © 
They have many imitators, no equals. 


12,000 words. Each contribution sub- 
mitted must be typewritten, and in the 
hands of the committee not later than 
June 1, 1906. 

The judges will be the Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, of Oakland, Cal., Pres. David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford university, and 
Prof. F. B. Dresslar, of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


To Reorganize School System. 


There is a plan on foot in Chicago to 
reorganize completely the government of 
the public school system of that city. 
The reorganization, it is said, will be on 
a basis of actual participation by the 
whole teaching force. Board members 
who oppose the scheme of school admin- 
istration as outlined by Dr. Cornelia 
De Bey, charge that it originated in the 
teachers’ union. They say not only that 
the Teachers’ Federation had a hand in 
the framing of the plan, but that the 
proposition was a blow at City Superin- 
tendent reg wx: & Supporters of the super- 
intendent declare that the plan, if carried 
out, would destroy the institutions that 
he has most strongly defended—the pro- 
motional examination system, the secret 
marking system, and the government of 
the schools on the plan of centralized 
authority. 

Dr. De Bey has denied that Miss Haley 
or any other leader of the federation had 
been the parent in the plan. She said 
also that the reforms she advocated were 
not directed at Superintendent Cooley 
‘“‘T favored such a system of government 
long before I knew the views of the 
leaders of the Teachers’ federation,” she 
said. ‘‘I have great admiration for Super- 
intendent Cooley. He has done a mag- 
nificent work. The reorganization plan is 
not aimed at him.” 

Among the members of the board who 
expressed decided disapproval of the pro- 
posed plan was Mrs. W. C. H. fawn y 

‘“‘The new system as planned by the 
radical element in the board,”’ she said, 
“offers no remedy or salutary measure 
calculated to enhance the educational 
facilities of our public school system. 
Under cover of the seductive mantle of 
‘reform’ the proposed new system seeks 
to establish and perpetuate a teachers’ 
oligarchy, thus not only thwarting but 
actually usurping the powers of the state 
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Spalding’s Principles of Rhetoric 
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Fraser & Squair’s French Grammar 
Super’s French Reader 
Joynes-Meissner German Grammar 
Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch 
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and its duly authorized agents—the board 
of education. 

“In order to discover the ‘weak and 
incompetent’ teachers thru the agency of 
an educational ‘clinic’ it does not appear 
necessary for the accomplishment of this 
purpose to deliver over to the teachers 
the management and control of our public 
school system. 

“The Teachers’ Federation could be of 
incalculable aid not only to the board of 
education but to the general public, by 
instituting such an investigation on its 
own account and reporting its conclusions, 
accompanied by suggestions for correc- 
tive measures. The selection of critics 
would not only foment ceaseless strife, 
but would also be a standing menace and 
irritant. Critics, in order to gain the 
coveted goal, the principalship, would 
flay everyone standing in their way. It 
would be as sane and wise to turn over 
the management, direction, and control 
of the executive department of the state 
of Illinois to the state employees as to 
deliver the school government to the 
teachers.” 


Recent Deaths. 


The death, last week, of Rev. J. S. 
Lord, of the class of ’31, Yale university, 
at Laingsburg, Miss., leaves John Hustis, 
of Hustisford, Wis., class of 1833, as 
Yale’s oldest living graduate. 

Prof. John L. Morris, of Corneli uni- 
versity, died at his home in Ithaca on 
Nov. 19. Professor Morris was seventy- 
three years of age. A year ago he retired 
from active work in the university. Until 
that time he had been at the head of the 
mechanical arts department of Sibley 
college. 

Dr. James Davie Butler died at his 
home in Madison, Wis., on Nov. 21, at 
the age of ninety years. Dr. Butler was 
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professor of ancient languages and litera- 
ture at the University of Wisconsin from 
1858 to 1868. He has lived in Madison 
for fifty years. 


Educational New Ev.ngland. 


A conference in the interests of the 
public schools was conducted at North 
ampton, Mass., on Nov. 22, by George H. 
Martin, secretary of the Massachusetts 
state board of education. Twenty-six 
representatives of the schools of thirteen 
towns were present. In the course of his 
remarks Secretary Martin said that the 
state funds were fulfilling their mission 
of giving better teachers, holding these 
longer, prolonging the terms of school and 
providing better school equipment. 


Union Organized for the Protec- 
tion of Schools. 

On Nov. 23, more than one thousand 
citizens of Boston met in the Bijou 
theater, for the purpose of organizing an 
active force for the welfare of the public 
schools of the city. The organization will 
be known as the ‘‘Citizens’ Union,’’ and 
is entirely distinct from the Public School 
Association. Its chief object at this time 
is to support the best selections for the 
new school committee of five. The Union 
will exert its greatest influence upon the 





B. F. JOHNSON 


nomination rather than the election of 
party candidates, as it is non-partisan in 
character. The following is part of the 
call issued for the meeting: 

‘As a result of the coming city election 
the management of the Boston public 
schools will pass from the present un- 
wieldy and wholly unsatisfactory com- 
mittee of twenty-four to a committee of 
five. This small number ought to pro- 
mote the efficient administration of the 
schools of Boston if the board is composed 
of intelligent and honest men. It will, 
however, break down and lead to the still 
further demoralization of our school ad- 
ministration, if the board is composed of 
self-seeking politicians, and the distribu- 
tion of political patronage. The new 
board will set a standard, for better or 
for worse, which is likely to prevail in the 
administration of our schools for many 
years. 

“It is proposed to hold a meeting to 
inaugurate a citizens’ movement, which 
will secure the nomination by both politi- 
cal parties, and the election of men of 


intelligence, integrity, and administrative 
ability, men who are not seeking places on 
the committee for what there is in it for 
themselves, their friends, or their relations 
but high-minded men who will administer 
our schools without political or religious 
bias and with the sole aim to make every 
dollar of the $3,000,000annually spent per- 
form the utmost service for the children.” 


Teachers’ Association Revived. 

The Kennebec county, Maine, Teach- 
ers’ Association is being revived. Early 
in November a few teachers met in 
Augusta and effected a temporary organ- 
izaticn. M. P. Dutton of Augusta was 
made chairman, and Miss Myrtie Barker 
of Gardiner, secretary. It was decided 
to hold a meeting on March 9, 1906, in 
Augusta. The following persons were 
appointed to act as the executive com- 
mittee: C. F. Cook, chairman; H. E. 
Jackman, Hallowell; W. L. Powers, Gar- 
diner; President White, Waterville; Prin. 
cipal Vining, Winthrop: Miss Nettie C. 
Burleigh, Vassalboro; Miss Amber L. 
Parlin, Hallowell; Prin. F. E. Pratt, Fair- 
field; Miss Susie Cary, East Pittston; 
Prin. M. P. Dutton, Augusta: S. J. Thomp- 
son, China; Pres. W. F. Berry, Kent’s: 
Hill; Supt. Dennis Bowman, Waterville; 
and Piin. Geo. L. Jones, Oak Grove 
Seminary. 





GRADED CLASSICS 


This beautiful series of Readers, just now attracting so much atten- 
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THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
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Twenty Millions for Education, 


Stephen Salisbury, a resident of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and one of the richest men 
in New England, died Nov. 15 leaving a 
fortune of $20,000,000. According to 
his father’s will, he would have forfeited 
his immense fortune if he had married. 
He left no relatives. His fortune, it is 
said, is to be given to Harvard university 
fromjwhich he was graduated fifty years 
ago, to Clark university, Worcester Poly- 
technic institute, the hospitals, and the 
city of Worcester. During his life he had 
been a great benefactor to his native city, 
having given several magnificent parks 
and buildings. His last public act was 
the donation of $100,000 to the Poly- 
technic institute. 


Berkshire Teachers’ Association. 


The following officers were elected at 
the twenty-ninth annual cc nvention of the 
Berkshire Teachers’ Association held at 
Pittsfield, Mass., on Nov. 3: Pres., Har- 
low Gaddard of Lenox; Vice-presidents, 
W. D. Goodwin of Pittsield and F. B. 
Van Orman of Cheshire; Treas., F. A. 
Bagnall of Adams; Sec’y, L. M. Rowland 
of Lenox; Executive Committee, Preston 
Barr of Lee; A. F. Howes of Sheffield; 
Miss Nellie E. Ayers of Stockbridge; J. A. 
Decamp of Williamstown; Mrs. M. 
Couch ,of North Adams; and Miss H. L. 
Bleim of Pittsfield. 


Dr. Hall on Faults of Colleges. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president ot Clark 
university, Worcester, Mass., recent] 
addressed the students of Columbia uni- 
versity on ‘‘Certain Changes Desirable in 
the American College.’’ In part he said: 

To-day the individuality of the pro- 
fessor is obscured, and we have developed 
a vast array of machinery, with a presi- 
dent drilling his subordinates. Our pro- 
fessors devote too much time to the ex- 
amination of the students, so that they 
have _no time for individual work. Prince- 


ton has realized this in the adoption of 
the tutor system. 

In the old days boys went to college 
because they wanted to and not because 
they were sent there. Among the changes 
we ought to have would be the reform of 
the excessive care of entrance examina- 
tions. Twenty years ago that was neces- 
sary. It is not so now. There has been 
a renaissance in the high schools. It has 
come to this that the time ot many bright 
young men fitted for better work is 
wasted as practically salesmen and re- 
cruiting officers for freshmen for the uni- 
versities and colleges. 

The high school should be the people’s 
college. They pay for it. The ideal will 
be when the high school says, ‘‘ This is the 
best we can do for the average scholar,”’ 
and, to the university or college, ‘‘Take 
him or leave him, or her,’’ and you may 
be sure that they will take them. 

The tendency is to standardize knowl- 
edge, so that is like baled hay. It is 
put up in packages, and is discouraging 
food to the youth who wants to preserve 
his individuality. At the Leland Stan- 
ford university there is practically no 
entrance examination. The seeker for 
knowledge finds the gates open. Colleges 
ought to be open to everyone who can 
profit by the privilege. That a man has 


E. read the Bible in English is a sufficient 


entrance examination. 

There was a man working on one of 
the college buildings as a slater’s ap- 
prentice. Without the preliminary exam- 
ination he became a student, and is now 
a professor of the higher mathematics. 
It is told, and I believe it is true, that 
there was a boy who in chasing a rabbit 
found himself in a laboratory. He is 
now a distinguished biologist. 

What the student wants is something 
new. He does n>t want condensed knowl- 
edge. He wants, and should have, some- 
thing that everybody does not know. 
With everything standardized, knowledge 
becomes dull. 


Now as to athletics. The one fact that 
does not receive the prominence it de- 
serves is that the real article does its best 
work on the moral character, instilling 
in the player a high sense of honor. The 
soul of athletics should be fair play. A 
man may play hard on the football field 
and be a gentleman. In the days of 
Greece there was the same hazing spirit 
as to-day, and the organization of student 
societies was practically the same, and 
under it all was the spirit of honor among 
the students. 

Unfortunately the purely culture studies 
are languishing. The study of Greek and 
Latin is discouraged. In my day in 
every educational center of any pre- 
tensions it was necessary to have an 
observatory. Every student was inter- 
ested—and thereby gained religious in- 
struction—in the wonders of God’s world. 
To-day there are a few of the students in- 
terested in the mathematical problems. 

In a materialistic age the uplifting of 
the soul is overcome by materialism and 
the utilitarian studies prosper, while the 
culture studies are neglected. I hope 
this spirit of the age has reached its limit, 
but I fear it has not. Education now is 
to make men efficient in business. Litera- 
ture has lost its old standing among the 
studies, but not in the South. The South 
still clings to the culture studies. 

This may be another heresy or scruple 
on my part, but history is not properly 
taught. It is all specialized. It should 
be so taught that it inspires good citizen- 
ship. The dry facts of the past should be 
revivified in the intelligence that knows 
that the state is ever growing. Above all, 
aims in instruction should be the moral 
aim. 

Take religion, for instance. Our col- 
lezes were founded on religious belief, but 
rksioa to-day has dropped to a subor- 
dinate position. Bring baek again into 
the colleges and universities religion 
stripped of the dogmas of ages and the 
young men and women will flock to them. 
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The Greater New York. 


The board of examiners announce that 
the age limits set for applicants for licenses 
to teach shopwork are lower than those 
printed in the recent circular. The cor- 
rection reads as follows: No person will 
be eligible for examination who is under 
eighteen or over thirty-five years. An 
applicant will be regarded as eligible up 
to and ange J the day preceding his 
thirty-sixth birthday. 


On Nov. 25 the Schoolmen of New 
York held their first dinner of the season, 
at the St. Denis. The topic for discussion 
was ‘‘Administrative Problems of To- 
day.”” Among the guests present were 
Prof. Charles G. Herbermann, Associate 
Superintendents Stevens, Edson, and 
Meleney, and District Superintendents 
Dwyer, Elgas, Farrell, and Haaren. 


Principal Denbigh of the Morris high 
school has recommended to the board of 
superintendents that bookkeeping be 
added as an elective in the second year 
of the high school course. 


A grand concert, euchre,andChristmas 
dance will be given Friday evening, Dec. 
15, at the Waldorf-Astoria, tor the benefit 
of St. John’s Long Island City hospital. 
There will be handsome prizes for non- 
players as well as for the players. Many 
school people are interested, among them 
Prin. John D. Melville, Miss Monica Ryan 
— al No. 83, Long Island City), and 

iss Elizabeth C. O’Rourke (principal 
No. 32, Manhattan). Prin. Henry J 
Heidenis of Manhattan is general man- 
ager of theeuchre. Prin. John F. Quigley, 
of Long Island City, is chairman of the 
box committee. 


Steps will be taken at a meeting in 
January to reorganize the Association of 
the Alumni of P. S. No. 26, Manhattan. 


Graduates prior to 1901 are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Prin. 
John K. Clarke, of P. S. No. 26, at 124 
West Thirtieth street. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


In the general routine of business at the 
meeting of the board of education on Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 22, it did not appear that 
anything of general interest would occur. 
Suddenly the secretary began reading a 
report from a special committee, which 
caused everyone in the room to ‘‘sit up 
and take notice.’”’ The report dealt quite 
at length with the subject of examinations 
and declared that the academic examina- 
tions, held by City Superintendent Max- 
well, are unnecessary as a qualification 
for license No. 1. The committee bases 
its findings upon the fact that the-exami- 
nations are conducted by the city super- 
intendent, and not by the duly constituted 
authority, the board of examiners. 

The graduates of the Normal college 
are vitally affected by this decision of the 
special committee. Dr. Maxwell has 
always insisted that they must take his 
examinations. If the board of education 
agrees with the report presented, some 
fifteen or twenty graduates of the college 
in 1904 and more than one hundred of the 
class of 1905 will receive licenses to teach. 

This controversy is entirely over the 
academic tests which cover subjects 
taught in the high schools, and are the 


* same tests given by the city superin- 


tendent for graduation from the high 
school and for admission to training 
schools for teachers. 

While the report questions the author- 
ity of City Superintendent Maxwell in 
conducting these examinations, and also 
criticizes many of the methods of the 


board of examiners, no charge of any 
serious nature is brought. 

After showing that the law gives only 
the board of examiners the right to con- 
duct the academic examinations, the com- 
mittee submitted the following resolution: 
“That the passing of the academic ex- 
aminations Senetelure conducted by or 
under the control of the city superin- 
tendent is not a necessary qualification 
for license No. 1, and that all persons 
who are qualified to teach under the laws 
of the state and who have passed in full 
the professional examinations or tests 
conducted by the board of examiners for 
that license, and who possess the quali- 
fications called for by the by-laws of the 
board; were and are entitled to be forth- 
with placed upon the appropriate list.”’ 

At the close of the reading of the report 
it was moved to lay the matter over until 
the next meeting of the board, so that 
Dr. Maxwell might have an opportunity 
to examine the findings of the committee 
and answerthem. This action was taken. 

In the course of the meeting Dr. Max- 
well reported that there were 85,527 pub- 
lic school pupils on part time during the 
month of se his is an increase of 
10,340 over the same month last year. 
Dr. Maxwell said also that the average 
attendance in the elementary schools of 
Manhattan was 261,464 pupils, a decrease 
of 721 for the month. The other boroughs 
of the city show an increase, the total 
registration for the city being 557,437 
pupils, an increase of 16,148 over last 
year. 


Exhibit of Drawing and Manual 
Training. 


On Nov. 23 and 24 the teachers of the 
eighth district, representing six public 
i 
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schools, held an interesting and elaborate 
exhibition of work in drawing and manual 
training at P. S. No. 40. The exercises on 
Thursday afternoon were of a pleasin 
and enthusiastic character, and were hel 
before a large audience that completely 
filled the assembly room and overflowed 
in the corridors. In the beginning Dis- 
trict Supt. G. W. Stitt addressed a few 
words of welcome to the parents and 
teachers, and then called upon those who 
were to take part on the program. This 
leasing feature included a violin solo, by 
Miss Ella R. Chandler, of P. S. No. 50, 
accompanied a, a May A. Inginthorn; 
a vocal solo by Miss Augusta Will, of P. S. 
No. 14; freehand movements by a clever 
band of boys from P. S. No. 40; song by 
the glee club of P. S. No. 40, and a vocal 
duet by Masters William and Joseph 
Craig, of P. S. No..40. All of the boys 
who sang, especiaily the last.named, have 
voices of remarkable range and sweetness, 
and in the rendition of the selections 
reflected great credit upon their teachers. 
The exercises on the part of the pupils 
closed with an exhibition of the color 
ard of P. S. No. 40. This was a most 
inspiring scene. The boys were clad in 
white, with white gloves, and went thru 
the performance with a snap and pre- 
cision that would have done credit to 
older men. When they saluted the flag 
and pledged their allegiance to it and to 
our country, a hush fell over the large 
audience and you were made to feel that 
it was a solemn and patriotic moment, as 


indeed it was. All honor to the school|f 


for thus instilling in the hearts of its 
pupils such deep-seated and loyal senti- 
ments. 

The chief feature of the afternoon, of 
course, was the address by Dr. James P. 
Haney, supervisor of drawing and manual 
training in the New York city schools. 
The subject of his remarks was ‘‘The New 
Spirit of Art Teaching.” Dr. Haney was 
in one of his witty and entertaining 
moods, and after arousing the interest 
and attention of his audience with several 
i and amusing illustrations, he said 
that in. the old days the teaching of 
drawing was formal and exceedingly dry. 
It had, in a measure, a certain discipli- 
nary effect, but on the whole it was per- 
functory and uninteresting. The students 
were taught to draw things of which they 
cared little about and things which they 
did not understand. One of the diffi- 
culties was that the work they produced 
was not for practical use. There was 
little manual work done at that time, 
therefore no chance presented itself to 
apply the drawings. 

ter awhile there came a change. 
Some fifteen years ago educators began 
to take more interest in the children. 
They found that little children devenpot 
best thru the use of their hands. They 
found also that a child does not develop 
equally; that the child of six or seven 





SOME LEADING TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR THE GRADES 





Bryant’s How to Tell StoriestoChildren - - - - - $1.00 
Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets - - - . - - -50 
Holbrook’s Hiawatha Primer - . - - - - - . 40 
Holbrook’s Book of Nature Myths - - . - - - - -45 
Holbrook’s Northland Heroes - - : - (Just Published) 35 
Johnson and Spencer’s Ireland’s Story - - . ~ - - 1.10 
Riverside Graded Song Book. Two Parts, each - - - - -40 
Riverside Literature Series - - - - - - - 15c. to.75 





Tappan’s England’s Story ~ - - - - - - - 85 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story - - - - - - - -65 
Fiske’s History of the United States - - - - - - 1.00 
Webster-Cooley Language Lessons from Literature. Book1, 45c., Book, -65 
Webster’s Elements of English Grammar - - - - - .50 
Webster’s Elementary Composition = - - - - - - .65 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Fiske’s Civil Government, Revised Edition - - rn - 1.00 
Larned’s History of England - - - ~ ~ . - - 1.25 
Larned’s History ofthe United States -.- - - - - 1.40 
Riverside Literature Series, Including College Requirements 15c.to .75 
Simond’s Student’s History of English Literature - - - 1.25 
Tappan’s Short History of England’s Literature - - - - 85 
Webster’s English: Composition and Literature - - - - -90 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS } €0nStiroTionAL 


Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward Channing of Harvard University, 
On New York City List for Teachers and High Schools, No. 1435. 


O’NEILL’S PUNCTUATION Practically Illustrated, by Miss Kate O’Neill. 
On New York City List for Teachers, No. 1615. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS :: 3 East 14th Street, New York 


On December 15, Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass., will publish “More Mother 
Stories,” by Miss Maud Lindsay, a companion 
book to Miss Lindsay’s ‘Mother Stories,” a 
ivery popular book. It will contain twenty 











ly: that the ehild of six or seven| peo 
as language, and expressing the thougke full-page drawings, and the price will be $1.00 
in the mind freely and quickly without | 


regard to the minute details. After awhile | { 
the critical sense predominated, and now | po stp aid. 
the child of twelve or thirteen years of | 
age is less willing to produce the result | 
required. He desires to repeat his effort | 
until every means is taken to reach the} 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
perfect result. He has learned to know! 








All Necessary Expenses 


For particulars apply to Colin Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 2¢3 Fifth Ave., New York City, or 
GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


good work and is not satisfied with 2 T h J Ch ' t H lid T 
meager effort. Teachers can learn a| eac ers ris mas O I ay our 
valuable lesson from this characteristic 
of the student. In laying out rules for a 
course of work they must not lay out the 
rules for themselves, but must look to the Lessee Mew Vek Ieacaber 63. 1008 
A good many people believe that much | + : 1 
of as manual Bot eth aching came into Three Days of Educational Sightseeing 
e schools thru a set of faddists. But. i d i 
BUA cet tas ches. 1h satan oben’ then | Round Trip Rate from New York $12.00 and $14,50, according to hotel selected 
Professor Lukens, Professor Shay. and 
many others. This great change has not 
been advocated by one man or set of J. R. WOOD, 
men. It has resulted in making over our | Passenger Traffic Manager. 


To WASHINGTON 
child to see what he is interested in. 
such men as Dr. Dewey, Professor Barnes, | 
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ARE YOU PUZZLED 


AS TO AN APPROPRIATE 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Remember, then, that there can scarcely be any more appropriate Christmas gift or one that will give either more 
immediate or continuous pleasure, than a dividend-paying stock security. For Parent, Wife, Sister, Daughter, or 
loved one, of whatever relation, a remembrance of this character supplies a perpetual gratification. 


SEVEN PER CENT. YEARLY 


The more conservative the investment and the larger the dividends assured, the greater will be the pleasure. The 
eng of the Preferred stock of this company is assured by the twenty-five and thirty years’ operation of the business 
while the dividend of Seven per cent. is made cumulative so that it becomes an obligation that must’be redeemed 
yearly in order to escape a double payment in the succeeding year. 


ONE SHARE-—$10.00 


One share, at a par valuation of $10.00, or several shares can be purchased either for such a Christmas gift or as a 
personal investment. For whatever number of shares is purchased monthly, payments may be made if so desired. 
One share; $1.00 cash and $1.00 per month for nine additional months. Five shares; $5.00 cash and $5.00 monthly. 
Ten shares: $10.00 cash and $10.00 per month. Full cash payment is permitted at a discount of five per cent. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


AS TO THE DESIRABILITY OF THIS INVESTMENT 














To Whom It May Concern: 


While technically there is not another share of the Preferred stock of this onmaens unsold, except such as has been 
reserved in the treasury, yet it is possible by an arrangement which | have effected to continue to offer this stock 
to those engaged in educational work. This condition is easily explained and understood. At the time of the 
formation of this company, after the amount of the desired fresh capital had been determined, a syndicate of 
conservative, astute, and responsible business men, after most careful consideration of the merits of the enterprise 
from a commercial and financial point of view, agreed to take for themselves whatever Preferred stock was not other- 
wise disposed of by a given date. That date has expired, and the members of the syndicate have become responsible 
for their purchase. In this very fact is reflected, in the strongest possible manner, the conservative, attractive 

and substantial character of the enterprise as a safe and promising medium for financial investment. i 





STOCK NATURALLY SHOULD BE HELD BY EDUCATORS 


It has not been the desire of the writer that this stock should be held permanently by this syndicate of business men. 
It should quite naturally be owned by those engaged in educational work. They are the ones who by reason of their 
occupation can offer as stockholders innumerable suggestions, lend most efficient encouragement, and supply the most 
able co-operation. This is a business that they should naturally be identified with, because it is one in which they are 
interested, with which they are familiar, and the possible development of which they can easily comprehend. Above 
all, it offers earnings of seven per cent. Because of these considerations I have obtained from this syndicate of business 
men their permission to continue to offer this stock for sale to those to whom the investment may appeal. 


DETERMINING FACTORS TO SUCCESS 


It is recognized that seven per cent. is a very attractive rateof return upon money invested, and yet it is not an 
extravagant earning for a commercial activity. Thousands of companies are realizing it year after year, and there is 
no — but what this company can do the same. It only needs earnings of about $5,000 to accomplish this 
result. Certainly this is not difficult. While this is true, yet teachers do not often have the chance to make such an 
investment, and are not always sufficiently shrewd in siezing the opportunity when presented. The conservative 
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character of any enterprise must be determined largely by three pre-eminent conditions, viz.: First, by its history; 
second, by its management; and third, by its opportunities. Let me touch briefly upon these three points: 


HISTORY 


The two commercial activities which have been merged into this company had a continuous record of successful 
independent operation of twenty-five and thirty years respectively. Try and realize the significance of this record. 
It means that fundamentally the business must be one of latent strength and substantial profit. It means that for 
a quarter of a century and more the enterprise has been conducted in its particular field building up a good will which 
is so important an element in the operation of any business and which can be acquired in no other way so substantially 
as by the flight of years. Such is the foundation upon which this business rests. There is nothing new about this 
enterprise but blood, virility, progressiveness, and the manner of doing things, and these attributes when infused into 
an activity already bearing the crown of years, ought not to fail in the evolution of a strong commercial proposition. 


MANAGEMENT 


The union of these two long established enterprises provided at once a volume of business which was regarded a 
sufficient to pay seven per cent. dividends from the very first upon the Preferred stock of the company. The volume 
of business so acquired has, however, been materially augmented by increased patronage. In the TEACHERS MAGA- 
ZINE, which represents the union of four periodicals, the high-water mark for excellence has been reached among 
educational periodicals. It is an artistic, practical, and popular creation, which is winning friends daily and increasing 
in circulation so rapidly that it is confidentially ex ated that before the end of the first year it will have nearly 30,000 
more paid subscribers than were on the lists of all four of the former periodicals merged together. The advertising 
of the os which is always a source of material revenue, has shown in the first six months an increase of just 
about one hundred per cent. over the records of the preceding year. The removal of our manufacturing plant to more 
commodious quarters in Elizabeth, and the opportunity thus created of advantageously renting the floors of our 
building in the heart of New York, will prove to be as profitable financially as it was desirable from other considera- 
tions. The — of any business must be determined by results, and these conditions are not presented in 
any spirit of boastfulness, but merely as an evidence of what is being accomplished, and as a prophecy of the achieve- 
ments yet to be realized. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


In my judgment, the possibilities of the future development of this business are most promising. TEACHERS MAGAZINE 
should continue to hold uninterruptedly its leadership and even increase its popularity and prosperity. Our Times 
can be so developed as to make it equal a proposition such as I have known to produce a profit of fifty per cent. 
on a larger capitalization than our Preferred stock. The publication of teachers’ helps and school-room supplies can 
also be most effectively pushed. The very strength of this company resides in the position which it enjoys in being 
able to realize further development and expansion without necessarily endangering its power topay dividends. In 
my judgment we already possess three or four firmly established activities, any one of which can be so expanded as 
to produce alone sufficient earnings to pay the guaranteed dividends upon our stock, but there is no reason why al 
of these activities should not be rapidly developed with equal ability and consistent success. 


STILL AVAILABLE 


As previously indicated I have made such arrangements as to make it possible for those interested to- still purchase 
the Preferred stock of the Company. Terms can be ascertained upon application. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


It has been my aim in this open letter to show, ist, why I have such confidence in this business; 2d, why I prefer 
to have the stock owned by those engaged in educational work; 3d, why the stock should be regarded as a perfectly 
safe form of investment, and 4th, pg believe that all conditions, both those that now exist and those that can be 
foreseen, indicate the investment to be one of unusual opportunity and stability. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. R. BOOCOCK, 
Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. 





UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Successors to 
E, L, KELLOGG & CO,, Founded 1874 
E,O,VAILE :: :: Founded 1880 


61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN :— 
Please send me further particulars relative to the Preferred stock of your company, which you offer for sale. 


Signature 


Street Address 
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whole country, so that to-day educators 
from all over the world come to this land 
of ours to study its schools and take back 
with them new inspiration and informa- 
tion. The work that is being done in the 
New York city schools along this line is 
attracting wide attention. Just the other 
day a superintendent in a distant city 
thought of stopping work in the schools 
under his charge for two days so that he 
could bring his teachers to New York to 
study what is being done in this direction. 
The important thing for teachers to re- 
member is to find out what instruction in 
drawing will best ned with the work they 
are doing in the class-room. 

Thru all this effort, then, a new spirit 
has developed, a spirit which demands 
that every piece of drawing and con- 
structive work shall be done in the spirit 
of service. If all the work is tested by 
this one thing the teacher will know that 
she is going in the right direction. 

In concluding, Dr. Haney said that in 
the twenty-four exhibitions which have 
been held since last January this spirit of 
service has been shown. ‘The thousands 
who have examined the work done by 
the pupils testify that the efforts of 
teachers and students have been appre- 
ciated, and none more so than by himself. 
He closed with a warm tribute to District 
Superintendent Stitt, Principal Shields, 
and every individual teacher, as well as 
the children, for the results they had 
attained, referring especially to the great 
service rendered by Miss Alexander, 
supervisor of manual training. The men- 
tion of this lady’s name brought forth a 
round of hearty applause. At this Dr. 
Haney took occasion to say that there 
was a time in this city when the name of 
a director or assistant evoked no applause, 
but he was glad to say that times had 
changed. 

After the exercises were concluded the 
teachers were served with coffee in the 

mnasium, where a social hour was spent 
in examining the various exhibits in this 
and other rooms of the school building. 
The work done by the pupils of the dif- 
ferent schools thruout the district was of 
a high order of excellence, and the ex- 
pressions of wonder and delight at the 
gros showing was very gratifying to the 

aithful teachers who have given such 
painstaking and unselfish efforts in 
making this particular exhibition of 
lasting benefit to all. 


Mr. Gross and the Board of 
Examiners. 


Mr. Magnus Gross, tkru his counsel, 
threatens to compel the board of exam- 
iners to appear in court and tell why it 
requires applicants for license as principal 
in elementary schools to pass examina- 
tions in academic subjects. Mr. Grossisa 
graduate of City college, and has had more 
than twenty years of experience as a 
teacher in the public schools of this city. 
During May, 1905, Mr. Gross applied for 
a license as principal in the elementary 
schools. A few days later he received an 
official communication from the board of 
examiners declining to grant the license. 
On the ninth of June the counsel for Mr. 
Gross sent a letter to the board of exam- 
iners requesting them to say on what 
grounds the application for Mr. Gross was 
refused. 

It now appears that the second com- 
munication sent by Mr. Gross was ignored 
by the board. 

In outlining the whole matter before 
the board of education, Lawyer Delafield, 
counsei for the New York Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, declares that the facts of Mr. 
Gross’ graduation from City college and 
his subsequent experience as a teacher in 
the public schools entitle him to a license 

_ under section 76 of the by-laws of the 
board.’ He states also that it appears that 
the license was refused because Mr. Gross 
had not passed examinations in academi- 
cal and pedagogical subjects. 


‘ 
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Dinner to Principal Best. 


The complimentary dinner to Lyman 
A. Best, president of the Brooklyn 
Teachers Association, on Nov. 18, was a 
complete success. Over 300 guests were 
present, including the following prominent 

ublic officials and educators: John J 

elaney, corporation counsel, representing 
Mayor McClellan; Pres. Henry N. Tifft 
of the board of education; Sec. A. 
Emerson Palmer of the board of educa- 
tion; Senator Charles Cooper, who intro- 
duced the teachers’ retirement bill; Ex- 
Senator David F. Davis, sponsor of the 
Davis salary law; Prof. George Bristol, 
of Cornell university; Dean Thomas A. 
Balliet of the School of Pedago P: New 
York university; Edward M. § ph 
chairman of the board of trustees of City 
college; Pres. Frederick W. Atkinson of 
the Polytechnic institute; Mrs. Emma F. 
Pettengill, author of the ‘‘Pettengill 
schedule’; LeRoy F. Lewis, author of 
the 1 per cent. feature of the pension law; 
Mrs. Lucy Lewis, vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Teachers Association, and an 
advocate of the pension system; Prin. 
Emma L. Johnston of the Training 
School for Teachers; Dr. Walter B. Gun- 
nison, of Erasmus hall; District Supt. 
James J. McCabe; Miss Evangeline E. 
Whitney, Miss Grace C. Strachan, James 
M. Edsall, William A. Campbell, and 
Charles W. Lyon, all district superin- 
tendents; Associate Supts. Edson and 
O’Brien and Prin. Ruth E. Granger of 
P. S. No. 137, an earnest and successful 
advocate of the pension law. 

One of the features of the dinner was 
the introduction of songs between each 
course. 

District Supt. James J. McCabe, a 
former president of the association, acted 
as toastmaster. Among those who re- 
sponded to toasts were Corporation 

ounsel Delany, speaking for Mayor Mc- 
Clellan; President Tifft; Senator Cooper, 
Mr. Swanstrom, speaking for City Super- 
intendent Maxwell, who was unable to 
be present, and President Best. 

n the course of his remarks Mr. Delany 
said that if there was to be a successful 
school system in New York city it was 
necessary that there should be thoroly 
competent teachers, thoroly prepared for 
their work and properly compensated. 
If the laborer was worthy of his hire, the 
hire must be high enough to attract 
worthy laborers. 

President Tifft of the board of educa- 
tion said that he was proud of the teachers 
and of the Brooklyn Teachers Associa- 
tion in particular because it was of prac- 
tical value. Such associations, he de- 
clared, could be of great assistance to the 
members of the board of education in 
reaching right decisions. If the board 
and the teachers would stand shoulder to 
shoulder New York city would be the 
leader of the states and of the world. 

Mr. Swanstrom spoke eloquently of 
President Best and commended him for 
what he had done for the principals and 
tor the teachers. 4 P 

Miss Ruth Granger also spoke. —! 3 


School Board Conscience Fund. 


There seems to be an epidemic of 
troubled consciences in connection with 
the property of the schools in New York. 
City Superintendent Maxwell within the 
last few days has received two unsigned 
letters enclosing money. One writer sends 
$4, ‘‘to pay for books destroyed, pencils, 
pens, and paper taken by a child while 
attending school.” The communication 
is signed ‘“‘A Grown-up Child.” The 
other letter contained $2, which the 
writer requested should be applied to the 
school fund. Besides these cash contri- 
butions, the school officials are receiving 
constantly old text-books including read- 
ers, geographies, and histories. The 
money so received is placed in the sinking 
fund of the city. 
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Schoolmasters’ Association 
Meeting. 


The able address by Mr. Wilson Far- 
rand, headmaster of the Newark academy, 
at the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation, on Nov. 11, proved to be of 


‘ unusual interest to those present, ate 


forth many comments of hearty approva 
and commendation. Mr. Farrand’s sub- 
ject was, ‘‘ Are College Entrance Require- 
ments Too Great in Quantity?” His 
— has been published in full in Tux 

CHOOL JouRNAL. In the discussion 
which followed, the following members of 
the association took part: Dr. Henry B. 
Chapin, principal emeritus of the Chapin 
collegiate school, New York; Prin. David 
A. Kennedy, Dearborn-Morgan school, 
Orange, N. J.; Mr. Josiah Bartlett, River- 
view academy, Poughkeepsie; Mr. Otho 
G. Cartwright, Horace Mann school, New 
York; Daniel B. Duncan, Columbia gram- 
mar school, Jamaica; James G. Riggs, 
The Misses Masters’ school, Dobbs Ferry; 
Prin. John G. Wight, Wadleigh high 
school, New York; Prin. Virgil Pretty- 
man, Horace Mann school, New York, 
and Charles S. Hartwell, Boys’ high 
school, Brooklyn. 

At the close of the discussion Principal 
Prettyman made a motion that the sub- 
ject of the morning be referred to the 
committee on conferences with colleges, 
which should consult with those institu- 
tions whose entrance requirements are 
thought to be too exacting. The com- 
mittee was also given power to print and 
circulate as widely as possibly Mr. Far- 
rand’s excellent address. 

The following persons were elected to 
membership in the association: Robert 
H. Keener, avers high school, and 
Adrian Monroe Yarrington, Manual train- 
ing high school. 


P urposes of Nature Study. 


In speaking of the instruction in nature 
study as given in some of the schools in 
the city, District Superintendent Bard- 
well recently said that he had frequently 
noticed that the teachers gave a large 
amount of work by dictation or from the 
blackboard upon this subject. This is 
done not infrequently with little or no 
preliminary study with objects or even 
pictures of objects. Principals and teach- 
ers, Dr. Bardwell says, should keep in 
mind the fact that the purpose of nature 
study is not to give a mass of information, 


but to train in powers of observation, . 


reason, and expression. None of these 
powers are cultivated in the least by 
copying statements concerning objects in 
nature, any more than concerning any 
other department of knowledge. It is 
absolutely necessary that the work in 
nature study should be presented objec- 
tively, so far as possible with the actual 
objects, but where these cannot be ob- 
tained, with at least the pictures before 
the students. Much of the material given 
in educational publications is of value if 
properly used, but becomes a positive 
detriment if it takes the place of observa- 
tion and discussion resulting from ob- 
servation. Printed descriptions should be 
used only to supplement the more impor- 
tant previous presentation. 


A Tuberculosis Exhibition. 


The American Tuberculosis Society is 
conducting an exhibition at the Museum 
of Natural History at Columbus avenue 
and Seventy-seventh street.. The purpose 
of the exhibition 1s to show by means of 
charts, phot ographe, models, etc., the 
prevalence of tuberculosis and the ac- 
cepted method of prevention and cure. 
The exhibition will continue until Dec. 9. 
On Friday evening, Dec. 8, Dr. S. A. 
Knopf will deliver a special lecture to the 
public school teachers of New York city 
on ‘‘The Teacher’s Part in the Tubercu- 
losis Campaign.” 


XUM 
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Dyspepsia 

Don’t think you can cure your dyspepsia 
in ‘any other way than by strengthening 
and toning your stomach. 

That is weak and incapable of performing 
its functions, probably because you have 
imposed upon it in one way or another over 
and over again. 

You should take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It strengthens and tones the stomach, 
and permanently cures dyspepsia and all 
stomach troubles. Accept no substitute, 





Pat, Dec,.29 190,3 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet ‘‘ How to Make Hammocks an 


Rugs.’ 
TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
616 South 3rd St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





DECEMBE 


Get the December Number of the 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


GENERAL THOUGHT. Preparation for | 
Christmas. First week: Bare Boughs, 
Evergreens; Second week: The First 
Christmas; Third week: Christmas in| 
Other Lands; Fourth Week: Santa Claus, | 
Blessedness of Giving. The true Christ- | 
mas spirit pervades this number. There 
is excellent nature work on evergreens, 
also descriptions of Christmas Day in 
Other Lands, and suggestions for cele- 
brating Whittier’s birthday. Paper, 25e. 


January, February, 
$1.25 


March, April, May, June, bound 
in one cloth volume .. $1.50 


December, 
bound in one cloth vol. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning Tue ScHoout JouRNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


| Vacation School Examinations. 

Examinations for licenses to teach in! 
| the vacation schools, playgrounds, and 
recreation centers will be rh d on the fol- 
lowing days: Tuesday, Dec. 26, at 9.30 
a. m.—Teacher and assistant teacher of 
|gymnastics and athletic games, play- 
|grounds; teacher, assistant teacher, and 
| junior assistant teacher of g mnastics, 
| recreation centers, Tuesday ec. 26, at 
2 p. m.—Teacher of benchwork, whittling 
and fretsawing, art study, city  sogee S 
in vacation schools. Wednesday, D 
;at 9.30 a. m.—Teacher of nature oh 
bookbinding, vacation schools; librarian 
in playgrounds and recreation centers. 
Wednesday, Dec. 27, at 2 p. m.—Teacher | 
of basketry, chair caning, leatherwork 
and burntwood, Venetian ironwork, in} 
vacation schools; teacher and assistant | 
teacher of basketry, and pianist, play- | 
grounds; pianist, recreation centers. 
Thursday, Dec. 28, at 9.30 a. m.—Teacher 
of cooking, sewing, dressmaking, em- | 
broidery, knitting and crocheting, mil- 
linery, a in vacation schools; at | 
2 p. m., teacher, assistant teacher, and 
junior assistant of literary clubwork, in | 
recreation centers. Friday, Dec. 29, at | 
9.30 a. m.—Supervisor of cooking, art 
study, benchwork, fretsawing and whit- | 
tling, Venetian ironwork, leatherwork, | 
burntwood, kindergarten, sewing, . mil- 
linery, embroidery, knitting and crochet- 
ing, basketry, city history; principal, 
vacation schools; supervisor of gym- 
nastics, kindergarten, and nature study; | 
principal, kindergarten and _ physical 
training; teacher swimming, playgrounds; | 
es recreation centers. Friday, 

ec. 2S, at 2 p. m.—Kinderzartner, kin- 
dergartner’s helper, vacation schools; 
teacher and assistant teacher of kinder- 
garten, vacation playgrounds. 


Tree for State Certifi- 


ates. 

The New York Education Department 
calls attention to the yearly examinations 
|to be held in various cities thruout the 
| State for state certificates. These exami- 
| nations are to be conducted in August of | 
| 1906-7-8-9 and 10. The certificates as 
‘issued will be valid for life, and will be 
good in any public school of the state. 
Candidates must have had two ‘toe! 
| Successful experience in teaching. 
‘ease the applicant has been in a 
‘tendance at a training school for 
/one year, it will be accepted for one | 
year’s experience. In addition to these 
requirements those who take the examina- | 
|tions must be residents of the state, or 
| declare their intention to teach in the 
‘state. Teachers who are interested in 
‘this matter should secure the regulations 
and oe as issued by the department 
/at Albany, N. Y. 


The Sardonyx Club. 

| The new educational club, The Sar- 
donyx, recently organized with a view to 
giving teachers of Brooklyn an oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse, has decided | 
to extend its membership by accepting | 
eligible persons who live at a distance, as | 
‘associate members. Such members are | 
not eligible for office, nor can they vote. | 
The annual fee is $5.00. Applications for 
membership should be sent to Miss 
Eleanor C. Mylow, corresponding secre- 
tary, 293 Henry street, Brooklyn. The 
following officers have been elected: | 
President, Arthur S. Somers; vice-presi- | 
dents—first, Algernon S. Higgins, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools; second, 
John H. Walsh, associate superintendent 
of schools; third, Mrs. Herman A. Metz, 
local school board, District No. 27: 
fourth, James H. Tully, commissioner of 
charities; fifth, James C. Byrnes, of the 
board of examiners; sixth, Miss Grace C. 
Strachan, district superintendent of 
schools; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Eleanor C. Mylow, P.. S. 42; recording 
secretary, Mrs. William “if Duncan, 
Eastern District evening high school; 
treasurer, John A. Connolly, Jr. 














Read the whole list 
carefully, 


STENCILS 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
ge <a eng Babies, Brownies, Holly, Golden- 
rod, Oak Leaves, ee Leaves, Swallows, Kittens, 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, urkeys, Rabbits, cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Dutch Boys, Chicks, each 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz. 14 cts. 
Calenders and Large Portraits —Name any 
wanted, each 5 cents, Large fancy alphabet for 20 cents, 
Wasbington on Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, all large. each 10 cents, 
Santa—Driving eight deer 10 cents, Going down 
| chimney 10 cents, Filling stockings 10 cents, 
Busywork Stencils—4x5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents, Another set 5x8 inches, 50 for 35 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—4 pound for 10 cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, fancy, each 10 cents. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, Maye 
flower, Fruit Eagle, Heart, Ear, Eye, each 5 cents- 
Maps—vU. S, and continents, 844x11, each 3 cents. 
17X22, 5 cents. 34x44, 20 cents, 4x6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by J.C. LATTA, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Order some and ask for a full list —No Stamps. 








AL. BEMIS 
WORCESTER 4 


MAKER. 


ASS 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, a ee ere 


25¢. BIBLE GAMES FOR CHILDREN 
“Bible Beys”? (card game) received so enthusiastic- 


ally that an entirely new one, “ Bible Girls,” is now 
| ready. 58 beautifully plaatentes cards. Hither game, 


| 25c, postpaid in pretty box 
THE E ANGELIOAL. PUB, co, : CHICAGO 


Blackboard Stencils 


Are the cheapest, handiest, most satis- 
factory means of Illustration in school. 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send 
you twosamples for trial—a map of North 
America and a drawing or language les- 
son—together with catalog containing 
complete list. See special list for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas on page 260 
of this issue of TzAcHERS MAGAZINE. 


Mass. 








UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y¥. 
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Train Inspection 
On the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 


At every division terminal all Lake Shore trains are inspected with the 
greatest care by a corps of skilled inspectors. No train is permitted to leave 
until every portion of it has undergone a most rigid examination for any de- 
fective part or place. 


The clang of the hammer on the wheel, the flare of the torch searching 














out the dark places beneath the car are 
familiar objects to Lake Shore travel- 
ers, but few understand the exact- a 
ing requirements of train inspec- 
tion or the added safety it brings. 
Night and day this unceasing 
watchfulness goes on. me 
There is nothing superior in fii) 
America in travel facilities to 
those afforded by the Lake £ 
Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. ‘Se 
For information about 
your travel matters, ad- 
dress the undersigned. 
F. DALY. e 
Passenger Traffic Manager, ie! 
hicago, I). 


A. J. SMITH, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Cleveland, O. 































FOR SCHOOL anp PERSONAL USE 


TRY - Drawing Inks, Eternal Writing Ink, Office 
Paste, Taurine Mucilage, Photo Moun er 


| Paste, Drawing Board Mucilage, 
[ Etc., Etc. 


HIGGINS’ 


and learn what’s what in inks and adhesives for school, library, office and 
home work. Take them with you on vacation and thus avoid cheap 


Departmental Teaching Not Ob- 
ligatory. , 


After carefully considering the subject 
the board of superintendents has con- 
cluded not to make departmental teach- 
ing obligatory in the elementary schools, 
altho its adoption will be encouraged. 
This decision was reached after consulting 
with a number of principals. In express- 
ing themselves upon the matter the super- 
intendents said: ‘‘It is not best to make 
the system compulsory or to press upon 
an unwilling principal and body of teach- 
ers the trial of a plan that in their judg- 
ment is not an improvement on present 
conditions.” 

Ever since this comparatively new 
system was tried it has been widely dis- 
cussed by educators. Under it the work 
in the last two years of the course is not. 
—— by classes, but by subjects. 

The plan was adopted a few years ago 
and received great impetus in 1903 when 
the new course of study providing for 
stated periods of time for each subject 
each week was adopted. 

The object of the superintendents’ 
recent investigation was to find out if the 
plan really has accomplished what its 
advocates claimed it would. Several 
| teachers’ associations are now discussing 
the question. At the last meeting of the 
Schoolmen of New York; Associate Super- 
intendent Edson reviewed the subject and 
spoke at length on the results of the in- 
vestigation. It has been found, he 
said, as reported in the Globe that the 
new system makes easier and more thoro 
the preparation of the teacher, and conse- 

uently the subjects are better taught. 
here is also completeness and unity to 
the work in each subject during the two 
ears, as but one teacher is in charge. 
This also makes it possible to enrich the 





quality goods, and at the same time learn their merits for permanent use. elementary school course. 
The Higgins’ Drawing Inks, Writing Inks, and Refined Special Adhesives. Opportunity is also presented, under 
are of the very highest class and are the Standard of the World. Color the system, to advance pupils by subjects 





card of Drawing Inks and Descriptive Price List mailed.on request. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK—CHICAGC—LONDON 


Home Office and Factory: %1 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








INCORPORATED 1851 


rather than by grades. This method of 
promotion is now under discussion, par- 
ticularly in the high schools, and is 
favored because it does away with the 
practice of emeenes a pupil to repeat 
one subject because of failure in another. 
Supervisory work is also benefited, being 
made more effective—it is easier to follow 
up the work of the grades, to detect weak- 


nesses and to assist teachers to do better 
| work. 

| Numerous objections are being raised 
|to the system. Discipline is rendered 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “°"3nss7"” 


Joun A. Hatt, President : 
Wa. W. McCiencu, 2d Vice-President 


December 31, 1904 
ASSETS. + « e« « $37,071,298 SURPLUS ° 


W. H. SarGceant, Secretary 


Since its Organization the Company bas Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATH GLAIMS . 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Henry M. Puruures, Vice-President 


+ $27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 





Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 tion—things to whic 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interiinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


poet Tree Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New we Introductions—New Type- 


—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper— 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


None tor one, * DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 








ORDER Books of all publishers readily obtained by us 


“or ls KMAS BOOKS 


YOUR 3a §6—We will give prompt, careful service <¢ 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YOR 














READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers.; 


more difficult because there are five 
classes instead of one to be kept in order, 
and these five classes have had to accus- 
tom themselves to as many different 
|teachers and different methods of disci- 
pline. Then, too, as to teaching, it is 


; » + ss $3,300,623 | fia: i 
LIABILITIES ; ; ; | 83,770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE \. 182,874.119 “aimed that the subject rather than the 


child is likely to be the center of interest, 
and the specialists are apt to demand too 
much of the pupils. 
Pupils are also likely to receive less un- 
divided attention, a athy, and direc- 
they have been ac- 
customed during their earlier school life. 
| It = to them that no one is inter- 
ested in whether they advance or not, or 
|even whether they remain in school. The 
| superintendents realize the seriousness of 
'this objection. Its force has been felt in 
| the high schools, where the departmental 


Bound— Convenient for the | system prevails thruout and where pupils 


drop out with startling rapidity. 

Another objection urged is that the sub- 
jects in the course are not likely to be 
correlated. Difficulty is also experienced 
in securing competent substitutes, as the 
young teachers shrink from undertakin 
work in schools where they must contro 
several classes each day. 

The advantages seem to have out- 
weighed the objections, for the system 
has been adopted in 146 schools. There 
are ninety-two, however, in which the old 
system has been retained. The encour- 
agement given by the superintendents to 
the adoption of the system has been a 
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To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’? time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. . .... 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H.HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H.TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














PRACTICAL 4% 
ARTISTIC 
BASKETRY 


By Laura ROoLuitns TINSLEY 


The First book published on Basketry, 
designed expressly for teachers 
and schools, 


Basketry and Raffia Work is now a part of the 
New Course of Study of the Schools of Greater 
New York and many othercities. This is the 
only book published which will meet the re 
quirements of school use. The work is profusely 
illustrated with drawings and photographs of 

Basketry. 


Cloth 12mo. Price, $1.00 net. 


United Educational Co. 


61 East 9th St., New York. 











MACK & C0 No. 18 Brown's Race 
a9 ©: Rochester, N.Y. 
Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
ON TOOLS, the most oguarnese line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (ail kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 




















powerful factor in inducing principals to 
adopt it for their schools. oa this 
influence, its adoption would probably not 
have been as general as it is. 

The success of the departmental in- 
struction depends upon two conditions, 
according to the superintendents. ‘‘There 
must be a strong and enthusiastic prin- 
cipal able and willing to guide his teachers 
in organizing the work, in preparing pro- 
grams, and in supervising the teaching.” 
There must also be ‘‘a strong and en- 
thusiastic corps of teachers, deeply inter- 
ested in making a success of the plan, 
regular in attendance, and willing to work 
together as a unit in making a success of 
the system.” 


Supt. C. M. McDonald of Hammond, 


PILES 


“TI have suffered with piles for thirty-six years. 
One year ago last April I began taking Cascarets 
for constipation. In the course of a week I noticed 
the ay began to disappear and at the end of six 
weeks they did not trouble me at all. Cascare 
have done wonders for me. I am entirely cured an 
feel like a new man.”’ George Kryder, Napoleon, O. 





, Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Ne’ 
aold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped COQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 593 





Ind., is to be congratulated on the success 
of his efforts to ee the equipment | 
of his schools. The authorities have | 
concluded to erect another $25,000 school | 
building in that city. | 


To the American Riviera. 


While on his European trip Henry Wat- 
terson wrote from Nice, France, to the 
Louisville Courier-Journal as follows: 
“One fiction I am tolerably surely ex- 
ploding—at least in my own mind—and 
that is the climate of the south of France. 
By comparison with Florida and southern 
California it is abominable. . . : 
Already the wealth of one man, along 
with decorative genius and prodigal enter- 
prise, has made of the east coast of Florida 
everything the Riviera is, and a great 
deal more.” 

From ancient St. Augustine down to 
modern Miami extends the great winter 
recreation ground and health resort which 
has come to be known as the American 
Riviera. Palatial hotels and beautiful 
winter homes are strung its entire length 
like the gems on a necklace, where con- 
gregate in brilliant ensemble the beauty, 
wit, wealth, and fashion of both North and 
South. This delightful region is quickest 
and most comfortably reached by the 
Southern Railway, over which is main- 
tained a double daily train service between 
New York and Jacksonville direct. The 
New York and Florida Express, leaving ' 
New York at 3.25 P. M., carries Drawing- 
room Sleeping-cars for Charlotte, Colum- 
bia, Augusta, Savannah, Jacksonville, and 
Port Tampa; and the Washington and | 
Florida Limited, which leaves New York | 
at 12.10 A. M., carries Drawing-room | 
Sleeping-car New York to Jacksonville, | 
Parlor-car Jacksonville to Port Tampa, | 
and Observation-car Washington to 
lumbia; and both trains are equipped | 
with superb Dining-cars. Early in Jan-| 
uary the sumptuous ‘‘Southern’s Palm | 
Limited’? service will be resumed. For} 
further information write to or call on 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger | 
Agent, 1185 Broadway, New York. - | 





ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








- 





When the Snow Flies 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s 
—it keeps the skin just right. A positive relief for 
chapped hands, chafing and all skin 
troubles. Mennen’s face on every box—be sure that 
you get the genuine, For sale everywhere or by mail, 
2Sc. Sample free, 7Zry Mennen’s Violet Talcum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J, 














“AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 





Say ayeNoand ¥ 


o COPYRIenTe 








MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes, 
Vises, Tools. 

Write for new | 
catalogue and 

prices, ‘ 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. - j 













gllneer be marrie 


-Pont refuse all- 


NUT FLAVICe 
to use SAPOLIO: Iris a* 


solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses, 
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EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific instruments, 
Maverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 












Only Direct 
All-Water Route 
Between 


New York, Boston ans 
Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and la- 
termediate Landings 
The *‘ Clyde Line ”’ is the favorite route be- 
tween NEW YorkE, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
and EASTERN PoINTs, and CHARLESTON, 8. 


C:, and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest 


Fast Modern Steamships | 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 State Street, New York 



























EXPANDED METAL 


LOCKERS 


Sheet Steel Material Closets 


MERRITT & CO. priLADELPHIA 

















lustrations. i 
made free of charge. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every instance. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


83 and 85 Wisconsin Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIk 


FRENCH 

















BERCY’S TEXT- 





BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


ENEELY & CO. 
Mreeelt SW copia 
Readers will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Carnegie on the Blessings of 
Poverty. 


At a recent dinner given to Andrew 
Carnegie by the General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen, the great philan- 
thropist paid a high tribute to ‘honest 
poverty.” In part he said: 

“In recounting some of the benefits 
that have come from this society I want 
to tell you that Abram S. Hewitt’s first 
shoes were from the charitable fund 
of the Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s chari- 
table fund. He was one of the country’s 
first citizens. There is some question as 
to how I became a member of this society. 
It is said I am a mechanic. So I am. 
fired a boiler in a cellar four months and 
was admitted on that account possibly, 
but better than that, I have a claim to 
eligibility thru heredity. 

“My grandfather,I remember him well 
—nobody would ever forget his grand- 
father if he were like mine—was in a way 
a mechanic. He was a printer and pub- 
lished the first radical newspaper in Scot- 
land. I recall that he first set me thinking 
about the advantages of knowing how to 
work in an article he wrote on ‘Handi- 
cation versus Headication.’ 

‘*He was withal a good shoemaker, and 
I thank God that in his youth he taught 
me how to make and mend shoes; and I 
tell you his grandson is prouder of the 
fact that his grandfather was an honest 
shoemaker than if there were twenty dukes 
in his ancestry. I am proud of the record 
of this society. I am glad I had the 
chance to help it, and when I give my 
name to anything I try to watch what is 
going on. 

_“T hope to see in Pittsburg soon the 
biggest technical school in the world. It 
will be one of the greatest blessings in the 
educational line. It is a great thing for 
a young man to awaken to the fact that 
he must do something, and that by his 
effort he may rise. I believe there is no 
heritage so valuable as to be born.in pov- 
erty and obliged to go forth and better 


yourself. 

‘Would I abolish poverty, honest pov- 
erty? No. It might do to abolish wealth, 
but honest poverty, never. Itis that, and 
the inspiration to progress that goes with 
it, upon which our sound principles¥of 
democracy must stand.” 


The school board of Potean, Indian 
Territory, in notifying its teachers of 
their election inserts the following, ac- 
cording to the Christian Statesman: 
‘Participation in card parties, dancing, 
and other amusements of a questionable 
character detracts from a teacher’s moral 
influence and is subversive to the high 
ideals of exemplary demeanor which 
should characterize the teacher to whose 
charge is entrusted the mental and moral 
development of her pupils,” 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ 
Agency has grown rapidly from small be- 
ginnings to a position of commanding 
influence in the central and far West. It 
has become necessary to enlarge its scope 
of work and extend its organization. Mr. 
F. B. Spaulding, who for six years was 
manager of the Fisk Agency in Chicago, 
has been added to the organization, and 
will have the active management of the 
agency. Mr. Spaulding is widely and 
favorably known in educational circles 
both East and West, and we predict con- 
tinued success for this popular agency 
under his vigorous management. 





Rest and Health for Mether and Ohild 
Mgs. WingLow's SOOTHING Syrup has been used 


for OVER MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
for THEI E TEETHING 
H PERFECT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, 80. he GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 


e 

0 D_ COOLIO, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRHG@A. Bold by drug, ists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 

ae And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 





CON CTs BRON 


‘An exquisite Soap | 


Made from 


PURE OLIVE OIL | 


and recommended by 


Physiclans and Nurses. 
Being absolutely pure 
it has no equal for 


NURSERY, i 
TOILET or BATH. | 
Sold by druggists jj 
and first-class gro- | 
cers. 10 cts. 
Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., | 
122 Pearl St..N. Y. 





THe 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


on et cCoOoOnMm PAN Y 


7 a. ae 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the peopie 
of these United States Im RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 








SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
{In the country. Thelr custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are'always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 

and havea happy home. 





STORES (N ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 








| _secvat'inca “tc von 
JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 





days from New ork; 
Steamer every Week Day eet re dalicttiel 


all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


308 Congress Street, Seuth Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Fier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orebard 
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